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It is now about two years since THE REVIEW OF 
THE CHURCHES was started in England under the 
general editorship of the Rev. Dr. HenryS. Lunn, 
and the special editorship of Archdeacon Farrar, 
representing the Established Church of England; 
the Rev. Donald Frazer, D.D., the Presby- 
terian Church; the Rev. Alexander Mackennal, 
D.D., the Congregational Church; the Rev. John 
Clifford, D.D., the Baptist Church; and Mr. P. W. 
Bunting, editor of Zhe Contemporary Review, the 
Wesleyan Church. The desire to do something 
toward promoting the re-union of Christendom 
was the inspiring motive which led to the starting 
of this Review, and in its pages have been pub- 
lished the remarkably valuable series of addresses 
delivered at the Re-union Conferences at Grindel- 
wald and at Lucerne. 

The success of THe Review in meeting a long- 
felt want in the English churches of all denomi- 
nations, and the already large number of sub- 
scribers on this side of the water, has at last and 
inevitably led to plans for its re-publication in the 
United States. In assuming a measure of editorial 
responsibility for the American edition, it is per- 
haps wise for me to come to a somewhat definite 
understanding with those who will read Tue ReE- 
view. At present the new matter will be confined 
almost exclusively to the department entitled 
‘*The American Churches.” Later, it is hoped 
that the number of original articles may be in- 
creased, but for the present, with the exception of 
this department, the matter will be a re-publica- 
tion of what has first appeared elsewhere. In 
assuming this position, the American editor desires 
to emphasize the fact that it will be his aim tokeep 
ever at the front the great object which led to 
the first publication of this Review, namely, the 
Re-union of Christendom. To help a little toward 
the realization of that lofty and sublime ideal will 
ever be our aim. As one, and, indeed, the chief 
means of promoting that end, we shall endeavor 
to put before our readers the salient events as 
they occur in the various denominations of the 
Church of Christ in America, believing that the 
first step toward re-union must be a better under- 
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standing of the principles and prejudices of those 
from whom we differ. Re-union will never be 
realized by ignoring the differences between the 
various branches of the catholic Christian com- 
munity, but it will be promoted by a clearer and 
truer understanding of those differences and their 
causes, and by mutual help in giving to all prin- 
ciples held by earnest Christian men their fullest 
and best expression. The policy of THE REVIEW 
in this country will be what it has been in Eng- 
land—the better understanding of one another by 
the various denominations, with a view to helping 
toward that unity for which our Master prayed, 
and which faces all true Christians as the splendid 
goal toward which the church is slowly but surely 
moving. If we mistake not, the sentiment in 
favor of some vital Christian union is quite as 
strong in America, where all the churches are 
‘* Free Churches,” as in England, where Protest- 
antism is divided into Established and Noncon- 
formist churches. Confidently expecting the 
sympathy and co-operation of a large number of 
the most spiritual, and therefore the most vital 
Christian workers and thinkers in all the land; 
and believing that the search for some way in 
which all may co-operate as brethren in the com- 
mon service to which we are called by our Master 
is no vain quest, this work is very humbly but 
gladly undertaken. 


Our American readers may like to 
know something of the editors of 
the English edition of this Review, and, so far as 
we are able, we will introduce them. The Rev. 
Henry S. Lunn, M. D., is at present Chaplain of 
the Polytechnic, Regent street, London, where he 
has under his care hundreds of young people, over 
whom -his influence as a spiritual leader is very 
great. Until recently he was a member of the 
Wesleyan Church of England. As the result 
of a recent controversy concerning missionary 
affairs in India, he has left that church and united 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church, thus con- 
tinuing his relationship in the great Methodist 
family, but escaping from those conditions in 
England under which he was so restive. He 
was the originator and is the leader in the 
Re-union Conferences at Grindelwald and Lu- 
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cerne, a man of aggressive spirit, immense ener- 
gy, and great power of organization. During 
the past few years he has become a prominent 
figure in ecclesiastical circles in England, and 
promises to be heard from in most of the forward 
movements for many years to come. He was the 
founder, and from the first has been the General 
Editor of this Review. 

The representative of the Established Church 
at present is the Venerable Archdeacon Sinclair 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, who succeeded 
the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, of Westminster. 
Dr. Sinclair, while a comparatively young man, is 
one of the strongest men of the Establishment in 
London. A loyal Churchman he is yet more lib- 
eral than many other clergymen in his treatment 
of his dissenting brethren. As a preacher, an 
organizer, and a man, he deservedly occupies a 
most distinguished position, and unless hindered 
by his liberality will be called to still more distin- 
guished service in the not distant future. 

The first Presbyterian on the board of editors 
was the accomplished and versatile Rev. Donald 
Fraser, D.D., of the Marylebone Presbyterian 
Church. He continued to serve as editor until 
his lamented death, when, after a short interim, he 
was succeeded by the Rev. J. Reid Howatt, an 
honored and promising pastor of London. It is 
enough commendation for his work to say that 
he is proving a worthy successor to Dr. Fraser. 

The Congregational editor is the Rev. Alex- 
ander Mackennal, D.D., of Bowdon, near Man- 
chester. Although pastor of a suburban rather 
than of a metropolitan church Dr. Mackennel is, 
with the possible exception of Dr. Dale, who is 
now able to do but little general work, the most 
prominent Congregational leader in England. 
Others are more eminent in other lines, but asa 
denominational leader Dr. Mackennal has now 
probably more influence than any other man. 
When Dr. Hannay resigned he was unanimously 
elected his successor as Secretary of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales. He was 
Chairman of the Union in 1887, Secretary of the 
International Council of Congregationalists in 
1891, and Secretary of the first Congress of Free 
Churches in 1892. No man is better fitted than 
Dr. Mackennal in ability, culture, and spiritual 
power, to represent the denomination which, next 
to the Establishment, is the most influential in 
England. 

The Rev. John Clifford, D.D., the Baptist 
on the board of editors, is one of the most 
aggressive, versatile, hard-working, and success- 
ful ministers in London. He is pastor of a huge 
church (the Westbourne Park Baptist), which is 
the center of a great variety of institutional work; 
and in addition he is an accomplished scholar, a 
recognized leader in social reforms, and alto- 
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gether one of the most positive spiritual forces in 
London. John Clifford divides, with Dr. McLaren, 
of Manchester, the honor of the primacy among 
the Baptist churches of England. 

Of the representative of the Wesleyans it is 
enough to say that the genial and cultured editor 
of Zhe Contemporary Review, Mr. P. W. Bunt- 
ing, M. A., is able somehow to find time to 
write most delightfully of the progress of the 
great Wesleyan Church of England and the vari- 
ous Methodist churches of the world. Mr. Bunt- 
ing is the only layman on the list of editors, and 
even he, if we mistake not, often preaches with 
his voice—as he surely does with his pen, and 
that most effectively. 

From this brief sketch it will be seen that the 
English editors of this Review are all eminent and 
honored men, whose right to speak for the denom- 
inations of which they are members no one will 
dispute. It is doubtful if any religious publica- 
tion in Great Britain, or in the world, has on its 
force of working editors so large a number of 
representative and distinguished ministers as this 
Review which is now presented to the American 
public. It is quite unnecessary to add that all 
these editors are enthusiasts in the cause of Re- 
union, although no doubt there is among them 
great diversity of opinion as to how best to secure 
the desired result. 


pre a Sonne Perhaps the most important ecclesi- 

gationalists. astical event which has occurred in 
our country during the month of October has been 
the meeting of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, which met in Worces- 
ter, Mass., on the rothinst. This is the oldest 
Foreign Missionary Society in America. When it 
was founded, and for many years afterward, it was 
a union society, the Presbyterian and Dutch Re- 
formed denominations uniting with the Congrega- 
tional in the effort to carry the Gospel to the 
heathen. In 1870 the New School Presbyterians, 
the last of co-operating denominations, withdrew 
in order to consummate Presbyterian union, and 
the Board was thus left entirely in the hands of 
the Congregationalists. For many years the 
President of the Society was the venerable and 
universally honored Mark Hopkins, of Williams 
College. After his death the Rev. Richard S. 
Storrs, D.D., of Brooklyn, succeeded to the 
Presidency. About a decade ago, a controversy 
arose concerning the appointment as missionaries 
of candidates who were not firmly convinced that 
those who had never had an opportunity of accept- 
ing Christ in this life would have no opportunity 
after death. The genesis of this controversy has 
never been written, but it is believed by many 
persons to have had its origin in personal feeling 
rather thaninloyaltytotruth. After it was given 
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prominence, and men were compelled to take sides, 
the causes which started the controversy gradually 
disappeared, and the personal elements no doubt 
gave place to genuine convictions. As a conse- 
quence this venerable missionary organization has 
been sadly disturbed for many years. Its meet- 
ings, which had formerly been the most inspiring 
of spiritual assemblies, became ecclesiastical de- 
bating societies, and those who should have co- 
operated were sharply antagonistic. During all 
this difficult period the Society has been fortunate 
in having as its President one who commanded the 
respect of the constituency of the Board, and who 
resolutely refused to be the representative of any 
party. The two ‘‘wings”’ may be said in a gen- 
eral way to have been led bythe Home Secretary, 
Dr. E. K. Alden, and by the Professors in Ando- 
ver Theological Seminary; the former insisting 
that none should be sent as missionaries who be- 
lieved that there was opportunity for any to ac- 
cept Christ after this life, and the latter believing 
that no man would be lost without having first 
refused the highest motive to repentance, viz.: the 
love of God as manifested in Jesus Christ, and 
that those who have not had such opportunity in 
this life will have it beyond the grave. In all the 
years of this contfoversy the work of Foreign 
Missions has steadily advanced because those who 
differed from the management have loved the 
cause and not withdrawn support. 

The meeting of the Board at Worcester marks a 
new era in its history. The difficulties seem to 
have been buried, and a general spirit of hopeful- 
ness and confidence to prevail. The Rev. W. H. 
Noyes, a liberal, who for several years has been 
working in Japan as an independent missionary, at 
the unanimous request of the Japan Mission, by the 
decisive vote of 106 to 24, was ordered to be com- 
missioned by the Prudential Committee. The 
noticeable feature about this vote is that it is inno 
sense partisan, for distinguished representatives of 
both parties recommended the appointment and 
voted for the resolution. The next step forward 
was the adoption of a plan for bringing the Board 
into closer relations with the churches. Hitherto 
it has been a close corporation. It was voted that 
the corporate members be increased from 250 to 
350, and that most of the new members be nom- 
inated by the State Associations. ‘Then the Pru- 
dential Committee was enlarged to fifteen, and no 
member may serve more than three terms of 
three years each without an interim of one year. 
That provides for the constant infusion of new 
blood. The next step was the declination of Dr. 
Alden, the Home Secretary, for renomination to 
that office, and of the venerable Rev. Dr. A. C. 
Thompson and Mr. Elbridge Torrey to serve longer 
on the Prudential Committee. The Rev. Charles 
H. Daniels, D.D., was elected in the place of Dr. 
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Alden, and the Rev. Dr. E.B. Webb takes the Rev. 
Dr. Thompson’s place as Chairman of the Pruden- 
tial Committee. The new members of the Com- 
mittee are pledged to no policy, but itis confidently 
expected that they will judge all candidates in the 
totality of their manhood rather than by their ac- 
ceptance or rejection of any one theory. The 
Board is greatly to be congratulated on having 
secured the consent of the President, the Rev. Dr. 
Storrs,and the Vice President,Mr. E,W. Blatchford, 
to continue longer in its service. Unless all signs 
fail this ancient and honored society has now en- 
tered on a new era of prosperity and usefulness. 
The work in which it is engaged was never more 
pressing and imperative, and the loyalty of the 
churches never more genuine and enthusiastic. 


Bishop Coxe on Among the various Congresses which 
Organic Union. have been held in Chicago in connec- 
tion with the Exposition none have been of more 
vital importance than that of the Evangelical 
Alliance. From the addresses delivered before 
that body we select that of Bishop Arthur Cleve- 
land Coxe, of Western New York, as especially 
worthy of consideration, because it states so 
clearly the conviction of Episcopalians that the 
organic unity of Christendom is desirable, but 
that it must come along the lines of the Chicago- 
Lambeth declaration. We especially commend 
what he says concerning ‘* The Historic Episco- 
pate,” which is the only one of the famous propo- 
sitions which has caused serious difference of 
opinion. The epitome of Bishop Coxe’s address 
which we present is from the report in Zhe 
Churchman of October 21, 1893. His special sub- 
ject was ‘Organic Union.” His remarkable 
paper was understood and appreciated as it could 
not have been even two decades ago. The 
Bishop spoke substantially as follows: The one 
cry of Christian men is for organic union, a cath- 
olic church; and the man who suggests that the 
divisions of Christendom are pleasing to God, and 
its rivalries beneficial to His kingdom, finds no 
place in its councils. American Protestantism 
grew from its dream of union of sentiment into a 
craving for a visible union; it was forced to this 
by the pressure of forces antagonizing all religion. 
It is a basic theorem of the religious gatherings 
of to-day that a divided Christianity will never 
conquer the world, and that a united Church, and 
a united Church alone, works in harmony with the 
complete will of Him who maintained this visible 
unity of His Church as a necessary witness of His 
truth to an unbelieving world. The religious 
world, educated so far, comes to a point where it 
seeks to reunite a divided Protestantism, but has 
no idea beyond. All the interest and sympathy 
created by the proposals of the Chicago—Lambeth 
platform among other brethren, was made inop- 
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erative by their astonishment that the Historic 
Episcopate should be held in so vital a position. 
Seven years have passed since the first inspiration 
given by these resolutions in this month in this 
city, and in this Parliament of Religions the pas- 
sion for Christian reunion finds expression as 
never before. One step forward was made; for 
never again, after the participation of the Roman 
and Greek Churches in this gathering will the 
union sought be merely a union of Protestant 
sects—the word has gone out that a reunion of 
Christendom is the ultimate aim of the Christian 
unity movement, and that no success which does 
not include the Greek and Roman communions 
will be accepted as final. The central point of 
the address of Bishop Coxe, which fell on soil so 
prepared for itsfruition, was just this: The Epis- 
copal Church holds to its insistence upon the 
Historic Episcopate for just this reason—its pro- 
phetic foresight was caused from its connection 
with historic Christianity, and it looks to reunit- 
ing the maternal Churches of the East with West- 
ern Christianity. ‘‘ Unity,” said the Bishop, 
‘‘admits of no divisions, but is of the divine na- 
ture, the unity of the Godhead. It requires a 
visible unity. Among men such unity is incon- 
ceivable, impossible; but it has been and can be 
the result of the Spirit’s working—Christ’s power 
will be sufficient if the willing mind is found. In 
order to attain this unity Christians must strive to 
regain a unity once existing, and made by Christ 
a condition precedent to the world’s conversion, 
to maintain that the unity which even the Nicene 
Council called ‘The Ancient Customs,’ is Scrip- 
tural unity, and practically attainable; that as it 
is the only Scriptural unity which has ever ex- 
isted among vast bodies effectual for the conver- 
sion of the heathen, so it is the only catholic 
system, and hence the only means of reforming 
the Latin churches. It is a prime necessity for 
restoring the maternal Churches of the East. The 
union of Rome with the Eastern Churches is never 
to be accomplished until Christians of the Prot- 
estant reformation unite. All this is implied in 
the Lambeth proposals, and the Historic Episco- 
pate as a seminal principle has only been objected 
to because the world-wide scope of the unity of 
the movement for unity has been heretofore un- 
recognized. In dealing with ancient churches 
fraternal love should accept such ancient consti- 
tutional principles as they regard as essential.” 
We must be willing to give up (with due submis- 
sion to Catholic rule our theological systems. We 
must insist upon no’Prayer Book articles or other 
checks on individualism, which have never been 
imposed on the laity. ‘‘ Who will speak of sacri- 
fices ?”” each should say, ‘‘I am now ready to be 
offered if only the unity of the Church of Christ 
can be restored.”’ 
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During the past month one of the 
most eminent scholars in America, 
and, in his special department, in the world, has 
passed away. Dr. Philip Schaff may very truly be 
called an American, for most of his life was spent 
in thiscountry. He was born in Switzerland on the 
1st of January, 1819, and came to this country in 
1843. From that time until his death he was in- 
terested in all that concerned the Kingdom of 
God, first in our own country, and then through- 
out the world. About a yearago he had a stroke 
of paralysis, from which he partially recovered. 
Much against the wishes of his friends he went to 
the Parliament of Religions to deliver an address 
on ‘The Reunion of Christendom.” Ten days 
after his return from Chicago he had an attack of 
heart disease, and the day following another 
stroke of paralysis, and on the 2oth of October he 
died. Dr. Schaff was one of the must eminent and 
versatile scholars. His specialty was church his- 
tory, but he was also eminent as anegegete. He 
was Chairman of the American Committee for the 
‘Revision of the Bible; he had lectured at Mercers- 
burg, at Hartford, at Andover, and for twenty 
years had been associated with Union Seminary. 
He was Secretary of the American branch of the 
Evangelical Alliance at the time of the meeting in 
New York in 1873. He was a voluminous author, 
and his contributions to church history are easily 
the most prominent which have ever been pub- 
lished in America. He succeeded Dr. Roswell 
D. Hitchcock as Professor of Church History in 
Union Seminary. In theology he was a liberal, and 
in hearty sympathy with Professor Briggs, and in 
all his life a most earnest and consecrated Chris- 
tian man. The American Churches, in common 
with all Christendom, will always remember Dr. 
Philip Schaff with devout gratitude. He has 
filled a large place, done a great work, and left 
behind him enduring monuments to his character 
and ability. 


Dr. Philip 
Schaff. 


nel feresy in The end of the Briggs case, so far 
°"Churech. as it is an ecclesiastical question, 


has probably been reached by the action of the 
Synod of New York in dismissing the appeal which 
was made to it concerning the legality of the ac- 
tion of the General Assembly in Washington. We 
do not see that anything further can be done, so 
far as Professor Briggs is concerned. Of course 
those who sympathize with him, and would feel 
that their liberty had been curtailed by the action 
against him, will probably continue to agitate in 
the various Presbyteries. What the ultimate re- 
sult will be it is impossible to predict. The form 
of the controversy, however, is now changed; 
henceforward it will not be the case of Professor 
Briggs, but of the Liberals versus the Conserva- 
tives. 
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The second stage in the case of Professor 
Henry P. Smith, late of Lane Seminary, has also 
been reached, and with the same result. Pro- 
fessor Smith appealed to the Synod of Ohio 
against the action of his Presbytery, which con- 
demned him. Thecase was heard at length, and by 
a very large majority on all the counts decided 
against him. The most interesting event which 
occurred in the course of the meetings was when 
Dr. Mckibben, the prosecutor, turned to Professor 
Smith and assured him that if he would promise to 
cease to teach views in conflict with the interpre- 
tation of Presbyterian doctrine given by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Presbyterians of Cincinnati 
would vote to remove hissuspension. He put the 
question directly to him as to whether he would 
so consent. Dr. Smith replied very wisely and 
carefully that he could not answer that question 
affirmatively without putting himself on a dif- 
ferent plane from all other Presbyterian ministers ; 
he would then be bound by his pledge rather than 
by the rules of the church. Moreover, those who 
were trying him would be influenced by his prom- 
ise, if he were to makeit, rather than by the 
merits of the case. Therefore he must decline. 
Probably this case will also goto the General Assem- 
bly. If it does, it will no doubt meet the same 
fate as that of Professor Briggs. Henceforward 
the controversy in the church will be between 
the parties rather than in behalf of men. 


Cardinat Christians of all denominations 

Gibbons = have united during the past month 
in expressions of sincere affection and honor for 
Cardinal Gibbons, who has just celebrated the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of his elevation to the 
Episcopacy. Itis no exaggeration to say that 
no prelate in the Roman Church of the United 
States possesses anything like the same apprecia- 
tion among Protestants as Cardinal Gibbons. 
Archbishop Ireland is more aggressive and a far 
greater orator, and doubtless others are greater 
administrators, but the personal element in Car- 
dinal Gibbons—his lofty character, the fact that 
he is a genuine and loyal American, and his 
sympathy with a truly catholic type of Christian- 
ity have given him a large place in the hearts of 
the American people. The celebration of his 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary was participated in by 


almost every well-known Roman Catholic prelate 
in the country. One sermon was preached by 
Archbishop Corrigan, of New York, and another 
by Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul. The coming 
together of these leaders of opposing parties in 
friendly participation in the services in honor of 


Cardinal Gibbons is regarded by many as a public - 


announcement of the settlement of the difficulties 
which have so sorely distracted the church. The 
Cardinal is an American by birth, although he 
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has travelled much and studied in many lands. 
His first Episcopal position was Bishop of Ad- 
ramyttum and Vicar Apostolic of North Carolina; 
after that he became Bishop of Richmond, and 
then was called to the See of Baltimore. He was 
made Archbishop in 1877, and Cardinal in 1884. 
The exercises at this Anniversary were of great 
beauty and solemnity. It is gratifying to us to be 
able to join with so many others at this time in 
acknowledging the debt of American Christianity 
and American institutions to the liberal and 
spiritual Cardinal-Archbishop of Baltimore. 


THE TEACHING OF OUR LORD AS TO 
THE AUTHORITY OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT.' 


BY THE RIGHT REV, C, J. ELLICOTT, D.D., 
BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL, 
From The £afository Times (Edinburgh). 

VI. 

THE LORD'S TEACHING AS TO THE LAW. 1. 


We now proceed with the details of the appeal 
to Christ in reference to the Old Testament. This 
appeal, we have seen in the foregoing address 
that we are fully entitled to make; and we have 
further seen that the fulness of divine knowledge, 
which we must ascribe to our Lord and to His 
teaching, indisputably warrants our accepting as 
conclusive and final the answers to that appeal, 
whensoever they can be shown to be either in- 
cluded in, or legitimately deducible from, the 
recorded teaching of our Lord. 

Sut first of all, What exactly is the tenor of our 
appeal? Is it not substantially this ?—for guid- 
ance in our estimate of the viewof the Old Testa- 
ment that is now pressed upon us by modern 
teachers, and has been set before us, both in its 
full and in its modified form in a foregoing 
paper. | 

Such is the tenor of the appeal. Now in what 
form can the answer be given ? Can it be other- 
wise than by the utterances of Christ in regard of 
the Old Testament, and the deductions that may 
legitimately be drawn from them? If this be so, 
then it will at once be seen that the utmost care 
must be taken in selecting out of the numerous 
references of Christ to the Old Testament only 
those that bear directly, or by just and clear in- 
ference, on the subject-matter of the appeal. It 
cannot be too strongly urged that when we ap- 
peal to the words of Christ as authenticating the 
Old Testament, we must make it clear to demon- 
stration what it is that they really doauthenticate. 





t The Christian Literature Company have a few sets of the five num - 
bers of Christian Literature, containing the preceding instalments of 
this series, which can be supplied at $1.25, net, per set, post paid. 
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The loose and popular way in which the appeal to 
Christ’s words has often been made has greatly 
impaired, in many cases, the validity of the argu- 
ment, and has raised prejudices against the whole 
nature of the appeal, from which, as we have 
partly seen in the preceding address, even writers 
of high character have not been able to free 
themselves. The ad captandum argument, bad 
always, is pre-eminently bad and reprehensible in 
momentous controversies like the present. 

We shall have, then, to exercise the greatest 
care in our selection of the references of our 
Lord to the Old Testament, and especially to be 
on our guard against pressing them beyond what 
they will logically and exegetically bear. The 
references of our Lord which bear directly on our 
present controversy are confessedly few; but the 
references to the Old Testament, and the citations 
which He vouchsafed to make from it, are very 
numerous, and these references and citations do 
indisputably create impressions which are of great 
subsidiary moment, and often carry conviction 
where more direct arguments may seem to fail. 
A few of these impressions, derived simply from 
a general review of these citations and references 
taken as a whole, it may here not be inappropri- 
ate to specify. They are but impressions, but 
they are impressions which many of us will recog- 
nize as having exercised considerable influence on 
our estimate of the real nature and trustworthi- 
ness of the Old Testament. Of these general im- 
pressions we may mention three or four that seem 
to bear most upon present controversies. 

The first relates to the form of the written Word, 
and is this—that the Old Testament to which 
our Lord referred was practically identical with 
that which we have now inuse. ‘There are, as we 
well know, many instances in which the exact 
words as quoted by our Lord are not found in any 
text. It may even be true, as asserted by a very 
competent writer, that the text of the Hebrew 
Scriptures in current use in our Lord's days was 
not the same in all respects as that which we now 
have; still the deviations when analysed are of a 
nature that certainly does not invalidate the gen- 
eral truth of the impression. We may be thank- 
ful that the text which we have is as pure as it 
seemstobe. That much, however, remains to be 
done in this particular department may be perfectly 
admitted. 

A second impression certainly is—That our 
Lord’s knowledge of the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, speaking humanly, was of the most 
exact and comprehensive nature. This impres- 
sion is created not only by the numerous citations 
or references, extending as they do from Genesis 
to the Second Book of Chronicles, but also by 
the reminiscences, so to speak, of the Old Testa- 

ment which our Master’s words seem constantly 
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to be bringing home to us. And it is worthy 
of note that they are reminiscences solely of the 
canonical Scriptures. Not only is there no citation 
directly made from the Apocrypha, but, as seems 
most probable, not even a reference to it, or an 
echo from its words. * 

A third impression relates to the general aspect 
in which our Lord regarded the Scriptures which 
He cited or alluded to. That He regarded them 
as pre-eminently Holy Scripture, cannot possibly 
be doubted. This is shown indirectly by forms 
of reference or citation: ‘‘The Scripture,”* ‘‘The 
Scriptures; ’’® ‘‘The law and the prophets,’’* in 
reference to the whole of the Old Testament; 
‘* The law,’’® in similar inclusive reference; ‘‘ The 
Scriptures of the prophets,”® and, on one occasion, 
somewhat significantly, ‘* all the things that have 
been written ‘Arough the prophets;”* and lastly, 
the solemn ‘‘It is written,”*—these all being 
known forms of referring to Holy Scripture in the 
time of our Lord, and certainly implying that as 
they were regarded by our Lord’scontemporaries, 
so were they regarded by Him. 

We may mention yet a last impression which 
seems produced by a very large number of pass- 
ages, viz., that there was a divine fulness in what- 
ever was cited or referred to,—something far be- 
yond the letter, depths of meaning really to be found 
even in what might seem the simplest forms of 
expression: in a word,—that the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament were really God’s Holy Word, and 
were so accounted by Him, Who referred to them. 
The Lord’s reference to the words ‘‘ the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob,”*® as having been spoken by God, will occur 
almost at once as an illustration that perhaps 
more than any other, has tended to deepen the 
impression I am now alluding to. 

These are simply a few general impressions. 
Yet if we paused here and went no further in our 
appeal to our Lord on the nature of the Old 
Testament, would it be easy to resist the conviction 
that a view of Holy Scripture such as we have 
considered in the analytical view could never be 
in harmony with these impressions? Books, some 
of them written at a late date for the advancement 
of the claims and interests of a special class, 
dramatised compositions, fictitious or rewritten 
histories—how little could they deserve to be 
spoken of in the terms or regarded under the 
aspects in which, and under which, they were 
spoken of and regarded by the great Teacher. 
What a conviction just these few impressions seem 
to bring home to us that He Who came to bear 





1 See Ladd, Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, vol. i. p. 35 (Edin, 1883), 
2 John vii. 38, comp. ver. 42 ; x. 55. 

3 John v. 39 

4 Luke xvi. 16, comp. Matt. xxii. 40. and conversely Matt. xi. 13. 

5 John x. 34, 6 Matt. xxvi. 56. 

7 Luke xviii. 31. 8 Matt. iv. 4, 7, 10, a2, 


9 Matt. xxii, 32; Mark xii. 26. 
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witness tothe truth’ could never have borne such 
a witness as that which is implied in what has been 
already said, if the writings of the Old Testament 
really were what they are represented to be by 
modern analysis! 

But impressions are but impressions,—-though I 
know not whether in subjects like the present they 
may not exercise an influence more truly to be 
depended on than many a formulated argument. 
At any rate they have their value, and may de- 
serve to be considered as manifestations of a kind 
of spiritual instinct that cannot wholly be ignored. 
Still our appeal to Christ must go much further 
than this; we must leave impressions and pass 
onward to those definite statements and inference- 
bearing utterances which are readily to be found 
amid the very numerous references of our Lord to 
the Old Testament. 

1. Let us take then, first, that cardinal state- 
ment in which, at the very beginning of His 
ministry, and under circumstances of much sol- 
emnity, our Lord distinctly specified His own re- 
lation to the Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
and especially to the law, whether in its more 
restricted or its more exclusive reference. This 
relation was stated both negatively and affirma- 
tively, in short and precise terms, and corroborated 
by a further statement marked by a similar direct- 
ness and precision. The words of our Lord to 
which we are now referring, as we probably well 
remember, are from the Sermon on the Mount. 
They immediately follow the Beatitudes and the 
short opening address to the disciples, and form 
in effect the text for the earlier portion of the 
Sermon. The words are these: *‘ Think not that 
I come to destroy the law, or the prophets: I came 
not to destroy, but to fulfil, For verily I say 
unto you,’—observe how attention is solemnly 
called to what follows,—‘‘ Till heaven and earth 
pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise 
pass away from the law, till all things be accom- 
plished. ”* 

Words could not be stronger. They were ad- 
dressed primarily to the disciples, but, as is after- 
wards clearly indicated, * to many of the thronging 
multitude besides. The intention of the words 
was to prepare for a right understanding of the 
illustrations which followed; and, it may be, also, 
to check vague hopes of covenant-changes which 
old prophecy might seem to justify,‘ and which 
actually were imputed to St. Stephen a very few 
years afterwards.* Hence the distinctness and 
precision of the Lord’s declaration. ‘There can 
indeed hardly be any doubt as to the exact mean- 
ing. The only questions that can possibly be 
raised are in reference to the sense in which the 

1John xviii. 37. 


2 Matt. v. 17, 18; comp. Luke xvi. 17. 
3 74, vii. 2. 


4 See Jer. xxxi. 31, 
s Acts vi. 11, 14. 
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term ‘‘the law” is to be understood, and to the 
nature of the Lord’s fulfilment of it. That ‘‘ the 
law” cannot be restricted to what is now termed 
the moral law, as contrasted with the priestly or 
ceremonial law, seems certain, even though the 
illustrations are from the moral law, as such a 
restricted use would be contrary to the use of the 
word in all similar passages in the New Testament. 
It can only mean the whole Mosaic law,—the 
books of the law, as every Jew of the days of our 
Lord would have understood this term to include 
and signify. Nor can there be much doubt as to 
the sense in which Christ speaks of Himself as 
come to fulfil the law. He fulfilled the law when, 
whether by word or deed, He set forth its inner- 
most meaning and contents,—all in fact that was 
designed by God when the law was declared,—or 
the ceremonies, in obedience to His divine word, 
enjoined upon the covenant-people. Precepts, 
enactments, ceremonies, types, and symbolical 
details, all were to have their essential meaning 
and purpose brought out by the great Teacher, 
and to receive their completion and consummation 
in Him. And from this law thus comprehensive 
and diversified no jot or tittle was to pass away, 
until all things should be accomplished, and this 
present age should melt into the age that is to 
come. 

What a revelation ; how suggestive and how full 
of teaching in reference to questions that are now 
exercising our thoughts. If Moses, the man of 
God, in obedience to the commandment of God, 
set forth the law inthe varied forms in which it has 
come down to us, in the books which are associated 
with his name, such a revelation as that which we 
are now considering becomes conceivable. We 
can understand that even the ceremonial,as involv- 
ing the typical, is to lose no jot or tittle of its 
spiritual reality until this dispensation pass utterly 
away. Its very typical connection with Christ 
clothes it with what might be termed a provisional 
perpetuity, an endurance till all things be accom- 
plished. God has spoken, and His word, even in 
what might be considered as by its very nature only 
for a time and a season, endures as to its essential 
and absolute elements. All this we can understand 
and realize ; but it is on the tacit assumption that 
those constantly recurring words in the books of the 
Law, ‘‘ And the Lord said unto Moses,” are not to 
be reduced to a mere liturgical formula, but to be 
accepted as meaning what they say. Deny this, 
however, directly or inferentially,—imagine the 
writer of the Exile using the convenient form of 
words to introduce what he might have thought 
Moses would have said if thecircumstances had 
ever come before him; in a word, adopt the 
current theory of the Priestly Code, as it has been 
set forth in a preceding address, and we find our- 
selves far in the realm of the unthinkable. That 
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the ‘‘ idealisations’”’ of the pious Jew of the Exile 
should be so spoken of by Him, ‘‘ through Whom 
came grace and truth,’’' must seem, at any rate to 
all plain believers in God’s Holy Word, as beyond 
the possibilities of our conception. For it to be 
possible to entertain such a conception, we must 
first conceive the idealiser to have been inspired 
to write as he did write; but an inspiration that 
can be compatible with continually attributing to 
God utterances and enactments alleged to have 
been made to Moses, when they were due only to 
an interested writer, who was making use of the 
great Lawgiver’s name, is an inspiration that is 
outside all reasonable and reverent consideration. 

We contend, then, that the assumptions in- 
volved in the Analytical view relating to the origin 
of the Priestly Code are not consistent with the 
solemn declarations of our Lord in reference to 
the Mosaic law, which we have just been consider- 
ing. If the Analytical view is to be maintained, 
much more than the jot and tittle will haveto be 
surrendered to the ever-increasing demands of 
modern analysis. 


WAS THERE A GOLDEN CALF AT DAN? 
(4A Note on 1 Kings xii. 29, 30, and Other Passages.) 


BY VEN. F. W.. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S, 


From The Exfositor (London), October, 1893. 


The question asked at the head of this note will, 
to many readers, sound quite absurd. They will 
say, ‘*Of course there was ‘a calf’ at Dan, and 
another at Bethel, as is stated in 1 Kings xii. 29, 
although there is some obvious obscurity or cor- 
ruption in verse 30.”’ Besides, that there were 
two calves—one at Dan and one at Bethel, has 
been a received tradition for at least 2,500 years; 
to doubt it shows the utmost temerity. 

Certainly the statement has been made from 
early days without dispute down to the time of 
the latest Rabbis; and that might be considered 
sufficient proof. But against this argument must 
be set the fact that the Book of Kings was not 
written earlier than B. c. 542, and that Samaria 
fell B.c. 722; and thateven if the text of 1 Kings 
xii. 29 be uncorrupted from the original, there 
would be time in two centuries of anarchy for 
some confusion on the subject to arise, especially 
as Dan lay on the remote northern frontier, and 
had been the seat of an idolatrous worship since 
the early days of the Judges, and was destroyed 
by Tiglath Pileser as early as b. c. 738. . 

In writing the volume on the First Book of 
Kings for the Zxpositor's Bible I felt a doubt on 

‘the subject, which was not, however, sufficiently 
strong to make me abandon the traditional view. 
But in reading 1 Kings xii as the Sunday Lesson 


1 John i, 17. 
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for the Tenth Sunday after Trinity the doubt re- 
turned to my mind, and I think that there are 
some grounds for the view that ‘ere were two 
calves at Bethel, and that there was no calf at Dan, 
but only the old idolatrous ephod and images of Micah 
described in Judges xvii. 4. 

I will return to 1 Kings xii. 29 immediately, 
but will first of all examine the question independ- 
ently of it. P 

Thirty-three or more years ago, in the article, 
‘* Calf,” in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 1 gave 
some of the decisive arguments which prove that 
though the epithet ‘‘ calf” is given in scorn to 
the figure made by Aaron in the wilderness, and 
‘*calves” to those erected by Jeroboam I., the 
figures were by no means intended for mere 
calves, but were nothing less than cherubic em- 
blems of exactly the same character as those sanc- 
tioned by Aaron, by Moses in the Tabernacle, and 
by Solomon in the Temple. ' 

On this subject it is sufficient to notice the 
following facts :— 

(i.) Jeroboam’s calves neither did, nor were 
intended to, interfere with the worship of Jehovah. 

(2) The prophets of Northern Israel always re- 
garded themselves as prophets of Jehovah. Apos- 
tate kings, like Ahab, allowed alien cults to be in- 
troduced side by side with the worship of Jehovah, 
though, strange to say, to a far less extent in the 
northern than in the southern kingdom. Yet the 
worst of them all never persecuted, never sup- 
pressed, and never repudiated the worship of 
Jehovah, * 

(3) The name of Jehovah, after the days of 
Ahab, grew so extraordinarily common that, not 
only did Ahab name his sons from compounds of 
Yah, but every subsequent king of Israel, except 
the murderers Shallum, Menahem, and Pekah, had 
that element in their names. 

(v) Not one of the genuine prophets of Israel 
is recorded to have uttered one syllable of repro- 


- bation of the ‘calf worship” before Amos and 


Hoshea, and it is doubtful whether Amos did so. 
Although the word of Elijah ‘‘ burned like a 
torch”’; although Elisha lived in intimacy with 
several kings of Israel; although Micaiah, son of 
Imlah, did not fear the face of Ahab; although 
Jonah, son of Amittai, prophesied the greatness 
of Jeroboam II., none of these prophets is re- 
corded to have uttered a word of remonstrance 
against the irregular cherubic cu/tus which pre- 
vailed in the kingdom of Samaria from the begin- 
ning of the reign of Jeroboam I., B. Cc. 937, to the 
end of the reign of Hoshea, 8.c. 722. Nor ex- 
cept in the late speech put by the Chronicler into 
the mouth of Abijah, son of Rehoboam, many 





1 Exod. xxv. 18; 1 Kings vi. 23. ; : 
2 Ahab did not do so personally, though he connived at the violences 
of Jezebel. 
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centuries later, is there any reprobation of the 
northern worship in any southern prophet, or in 
any king before Josiah. The Chronicler—a fact, 
I think, that has never been noticed, vehemently 
orthodox as he was for the Deuteronomic law of 
centralised worship—scarcely does more than 
mention the ‘‘ca/zves"’; ‘his indignation is mainly 
against the irregular altars of the irregular 
damoth, and the non-Levitic priests whom 
Jeroboam established, although he incidentally 
mentions that these priests served the calves 
and the /e-goats (A. V., devils). Nay, more, even 
the man of God from Judah, who travels to Bethel 
to denounce the new king of Israel, prophesies 
against the a/far, but does not so much as men- 
tion the calves at all. Even as regards Hosea, it 
is not certain that when he speaks of the ‘‘calf” 
he is not rather alluding to Baal worship. The 
Book of Tobit—which, of course, isa Jewish Hag- 
gadah, without the least authority, goes so far as 
(unjustly and falselv) to describe the imaginary 
calf at Dan as % ddémwadts Bada, This, too, is 
perhaps implied by the feminine used by the LXX. 
[tiv siav|, which might also be a reference to 
Bosheth, *‘shame,” the word often read instead 
of Baal. 

sutif the ‘*calves’”’ were cherubic emblems which 
were regarded as intolerably wicked by the histori- 
ans who wrote respectively four centuries and five 
centuries after Jeroboam, but respecting which the 
conscience of the kings, and even of the earlier 
splendid prophets of Israel, seem to have felt no 
self-reproach, is it not extremely probable that 
there were fwo ca/ves at Bethel, and not one? 
Jeroboam's avowed purpose was to provide his 
people with a substitute for the attractions of 
Solomon's Temple at Jerusalem. But the central 
object of reverence in the Temple on Mount Zion 
was the Ark and its mercy-seat overshadowed by 
the two small ancient cherubim of Moses (if they 
were still preserved, for we have nothing explicit 
on this point)* and by the two colossal cherubim 
of Solomon. Jehovah was symbolized to the 
people as 

‘* Thundering out of Zion, throned 
Between the cherubim.” 

These cherubim haunted the imagination of 
prophets and psalmists.* What were they? It 
is usually assumed that they were winged Auman 
figures, but there is very much to be said for the 
belief, which is by no means a modern one, that 
they were winged oxen. Not to dwell upon the 


1 Only in 2 Chron, xi. 15, xiii. 8. In neither place is Dan mentioned. 


22Chron. xiii. 8. Heb. (Sirvim) “he-goats,” ¢.¢. satyrs (Luther, 
Feldtaiife/). : 

, . ‘ + Se 

3 The word commonly used for Aaron's calf and Jeroboam's is -"=, 


which properly means mooxos, “*a young bull.’’ The feminine word 
mea is used in Hos. x. 5. 

4 See Ezek, x. 2, 5, 16, 29; Exod. xxv. 22; Num, vii. 89; 1 Sam, iv. 4 
Isa. xxxvii. 18; Ps, Ixxx, 1, xcix 1, ete. 
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uncertain derivation of the word cherub,’ it is 
extremely doubtful whether either Moses or Solo- 
mon would have tolerated the introduction of 
winged Auman figures. That Solomon tolerated 
carved oxen we know, and when Josephus charges 
him with violation of the law for so doing, the whole 
tendency of Jewish history shows that he is trans- 
ferring the sentiments of A. D. 50 back to B. c. 
1000. The composite fourfold cherub of Ezekiel 
was almost certainly a much later emblem; but 
even in that emblem it is a very remarkable cir- 
cumstance that in Ezek. x. 14 ‘‘the face of a 
cherub” is the equivalent ‘‘to the face of an ox” 
in the parallel passage, Ezek. i. 10. Further, the 
cherubs over the mercy-seat are described as look- 
ing down into the mercy-seat, and yet looking 
toward each other. Without making too much of 
this description, it certainly seems to accord much 
better with winged oxen than with winged men 
(Exod. xxv. 20). When Josephus says that no 
one could tell or even conjecture the real shape 
of the cherubim, he is probably concealing the 
fact that they were winged oxen, which would 
have confirmed the jibes of the Gentiles against 
the Jews as to their supposed animal worship. * 

Granting, then, that the calves of Jeroboam 
were identical with the two-winged cherubs which 
Solomon placed in the Holiest at Jerusalem, is it 
not much more probable that Jeroboam placed 
two of these symbols at Bethel than that he placed 
one? Would not one cherubic figure have been 
regarded as a very maimed and_ unattractive 
counterpoise to the two in the oracle? 

Further, I may claim for this view the authority 
of the prophet Hosea, who speaks of ‘‘the calves 
of Beth-aven” (Hos. x. 3.) It is no answer to 
this that he says, ‘‘ Thy calf, O Samaria, hath 
cast thee off’’; or, as it should be rendered, 
‘*Thou hast cast off thy calf, O Samaria,’’ because 
there, obviously, the word ‘‘ calf” is only generic. 

If then there were two calves in what the priest 
Amaziah calls ‘‘ the king’s chapel” at Bethel, this 
fact and the constant reference to them as two in 
number—would naturally help to stereotype the 
notion that one of them was at Dan and one at 
Bethel when once it had arisen; especially since 
there was a/so a highly irregular cult at Dan, and 
the growth of centuries tended to obliterate the 
distinctness of facts which were only preserved 
for long centuries by dim tradition. 

For to the calf at Dan, during all the process 
of the history of the northern and southern king- 
doms, we ave not a single allusion, unless there be 
one in Amos viii. 14, to which I will refer later 
on. To trace so much as the existence of a 
‘*calf”’ at Dan we have to come down from its in- 





1 Perhaps from = 3, “he ploughed.” 
2Jos., Antig., viii. 3, § 3. 
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auguration, B.c. 937, to the Book of Tobit, per- 
haps A.D. 70. 

It has indeed been customary to say (and I re- 
peat it in the article ‘‘ Calf,” in Smith's Dictionary) 
that the calf at Dan was carried away by Tiglath 
Pileser III. (Pul) about B.c. 738; and the calf at 
Bethel by Sargon (about B.c. 722.) But what is 
the authority for this statement? The Seder Olam 
Rabba, a Rabbinic book of no authority on such a 
subject!® And when we come to think of it, the 
total absence of all mention of this supreme relic 
—one of the two chief ‘ gods” of the conquered 
nation—in the records of Tiglath Pileser III., or 
in any other Assyrian records, or in any Jewish 
writer, makes the guess of the Talmudists ex- 
tremely improbable. As to the golden calf or 
calves at Bethel we read in Hosea that they shall 
be dashed to splinters, and be taken as a bribe or 
present to King Combat, but this may not be 
meant for a literal prediction. * 

Further, it is @ priori improbable that Jeroboam 
would think of erecting a golden calf at Dan ;— 
and that for two good reasons. 

(i.) The place was indeed nominally in his do- 
minions, but it was on the remote border, and 
not at all on the road to Jerusalem as Bethel was. 
It was a town which entered so little into the 
ordinary stream of Israelitish life that it is only 
mentioned once in all the history, and only twice 
in all the prophets. * 

And (ii.) there was an overpoweringly strong 
reason why Jeroboam should wot take this step. 
There was an ancient and venerable sanctuary 
and éamah at Dan already ; and there was an ancient 
venerable molten or plated image there known as 
Micah’s ‘‘ephod”’;* and there was an hereditary 
line of priests who traced their ancestry direct to 
Jonathan, the grandson of Moses.* In the story of 
that wandering Levite—the degenerate grandson 
of the mighty lawgiver who was content to serve a 
private idol for a few pounds a year—we are ex- 
pressly told that priests of his family continued to 
be in charge of this cult ‘‘ to the days of the cap- 
tivity of the land.”” Ewald indeed conjectures 
that the reading should be ‘‘ till the days of the 
ee of the ark” —" 378 for yor), which 





1So Hitzig. But even the pz assage in Tobit does not mention Dan, 
it only says that Nephthali sacrificed “to the she-heifer Baal.’ It is 
only in the /taZa that we find Dan mentioned. And even here Griitz 
and Neubauer conjecture that the right reading is Bethe/. 

2The Rabbis had many monstrous Haggadoth about the calves :—e.g. 
that they were suspe nded by magnets ; that they spoke, etc. (Sanhedrin, 
f. 107, 2); that the foundation of Rome began the day they were 
erected (Shabbath, f. 56, 2), and so forth. 


3 Hos. viii. 5, x, 5,6. See Wellhausen Die Aleinen Propheten, p. 118. 
4Amos viii. 14. In Jer. iv. 15, viii. 16 it is only mentioned as a north- 
on frontier town. 
5 There was, indeed, a complete treasure-house of imz ages the re an 
ephod and teraphim, and a graven image and a molten image” ( ale 


xviii. 14,18) They would not want a cherub beside. Was the molten 
image a cal/ ? 

6 Judg. xviii. 30. Manasseh is a timid Jewish falsification, caused by 
the introduction of the single letter x, which was suspended above the 
Q’rz, and was only intended to mislead the aninitiated. 

7 Judg. xviii. 30. 


would bring the priesthood of the descendants of 
Moses to an end at the destruction of Shiloh by 
the Philistines in the days of Eli. But there is 
not a trace in any MS., or version, or Targum, of 
such a reading; and though I once thought it pos- 
sible, it now seems to me entirely untenable. All 
who know the extraordinary tenacity of reverence 
with which Orientals cling to local sanctuaries 
and to local cults, will see at once that, independ- 
ently of its situation, which does not seem ap- 
propriate to Jeroboam’s object, the last place 
which seems probable for Jeroboam to have 
thought of as suitable for the introduction and 
establishment of an unauthorized image-worship 
was one in which an unauthorized image-worship 
sO many centures older wasalready existing under 
the jealous guardianship of generations of Levitic 
though heretical priests. 

What then are we to say of the only two pas- 
sages of the Bible which would militate against 
these conclusions? 

(1) As regards Amos viii. 14 there is little to 
explain, for it says nothing of a golden calf at 
Dan. It runs in our A.V. 

‘*They that swear by the sin of Samaria, and 
say, Thy god, O Dan, liveth; and the manner of 
Beer-sheba liveth; even they shall fall, and never 
rise up again.” 

This is corrected in the R.V. into ‘* 4s thy god, 
O Dan, liveth.” 

It is on the face of it unlikely that this refers 
to any golden calf at Dan. For (i.) there could 
in that case be no reason for passing over the far 
more prominent calf or calves at Bethel; (ii.) the 
sin of Samaria was probably some Baal-image or 
Asherah there, and ‘‘ the way of Beersheba ”’ also 
points to some unknown cult other than that of 
the golden calves. In all probability, therefore, 
the special reference is still to the old ephod—a 
plated image—of which the worship and the priest- 
hood had by that time acquired an immemorial 
sanctity. 

For, indeed, Amos does not seem to have said 
one word against the ‘‘ calf’’ worship, any more 
than Elijah or Elisha did. All his stern de- 
nunciations are aimed at’ oppression, robbery and 
wrong; at luxury, cruelty, and greed; and in ac- 
cordance with normal message of all the greatest 
prophets, he denounces the reliance on ritual in 
place of righteousness. His silence is the more 
remarkable because it was at Bethel that he ex- 
ercised his prophetic functions. ‘‘Come to Bethel,” 
he says, ‘‘ and transgress; at Gilgal multiply your 
transgressions” (iv. 4); and ‘‘I will also visit the 
altars at Bethel” (iii. 14);' and ‘* Seek not Be- 
thel, nor enter into Gilgal, and pass not to Beer- 


1 Wellhausen (Skizzen— Die Kleinen Propheten, pp. 7,77) thinks that 
iii 14 breaks the connexion, and militates against the things against 
which Amos really spoke. But apart from this the allusion 1s quite in- 
definite. 
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sheba.” He alludes to unauthorized worship at 
Bethel, but nowhere mentions the word ‘‘calf”’; 
and when Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, com- 
plains of him for constructive treason, he reports 
him to Jeroboam II. for threats of doom especially 
against the royal house, and tells him to prophesy 
no more at Bethel, because ‘‘ itis the king’s chapel 
and the national temple.”* (Amos vii. 1o—13.) 
But he does not say that Amos had denounced 
the long-established form of northern worship, 
which in the eyes of its High Priest would have 
been a far more heinous crime. And, in fact, the 
worship at Bethel, Gilgal, Beersheba—even at 
Samaria itselfi—may have been irregular rather 
than idolatrous; it may have been the worship of 
Jehovah, but under false and dangerous forms. 
In any case viii. 14 is the sole mention of Dan, 
and there is no certainty at all that the reference 
is to any golden calf. 

The inference is strengthened by reference to 
the almost contemporary, though somewhat later, 
prophets, Hosea, and the Zechariah who wrote 
Zech. 1X.-xi. 

1. As regards Hosea, he speaks of Gilgal and 
Bethel, but apparently in connexion with the wor- 
ship of Jehovah (iv. 15); of Mizpah and Tabor 
(v. 1); of Samaria (x. 5); of Bethel again® (x. 
15); and of Gilgal (xii. 11); but 

(i.) he does not once mention Dan; and 

(ii.) the only passages in which he distinctly re- 
fers to *‘ calf” worship are viii. 5, 6, x. 5, xiii. 2, 
the only passages in all the Prophets in which “calf” 
worship is mentioned at all. And here we may 
note (a) that this earliest allusion to the cult of 
the cherubic symbols as ‘‘calves’’ would proba- 
bly sound very blasphemous and unjust to the 
Israelites of the northern kingdom at first, familiar 
as the taunt afterwards became; * (f) that the 
use of the plural (‘‘ the ca/ves of Bethaven,” as x. 
5) seems to support the belief that there were ‘wo 
there, as well as in the Holiest place of the 
Temple; (vy) that Hosea seems to mingle up the 
worship with Baal worship, and even with burnt 
sacrifice, which certainly did not originally be- 
long to it (xiii. 1, 2, Hed.);* (6) that viii. 5, 6, 
‘* He hath cast off thy calf, O Samaria, : 
the calf of Samaria shall be broken in pieces,” 
may refer to some image of Baal at Samaria, 
not at Bethel; (€) that when he speaks of ‘‘the 
black-robed ones,” (the Chemarim, or illegal 
priests) of Bethaven, mourning for the ‘‘calves”’ 
of Bethaven, and adds ‘‘ it (the idol) shall also be 
carried for a present to King Jareb,” he does not 
say, as issometimes assumed, that Sargon should 


1 Literally, “* house of the kingdom.”’ 

2 He, or a later editor, calls Bethel ** Bethaven,’’ ** house of vanity,” 
7. e. of idols; and Aven (x. 8). 

3 Wellhausen, Die Aleinen Propheten, p. 118. 

4 The meaning may be, ‘* Let them ¢hat sacrifice men kiss the 
calves.”” 


carry the calf or calves away captive, but rather 
uses the reproachful threat, ‘‘Your calf is of gold, 
so that you will have to send it as part of your 
ransom money to King Combat.” 

2. <As for the Zechariah of Zech. ix.-xi., oc- 
cupied as he is with Ephraim and her murderous 
later kings, he does not drop a single allusion to 
the calves eitheir at Dan or at Bethel. 

{t only remains to examine 1 Kings xii. 28-30, 
where weare told that Jeroboam ‘made two calves 
of gold. _ And he set the one in Bethel, 
and the other put he in Dan. And this thing be- 
came a sin; for the people went (to worship) be- 
fore the one, unto Dan”’; for which the R. V. gives, 
in the margin, ‘‘before each of them, even to 
Dan.” 

The unexplained difficulty in verse 30 shows 
that there has been some early confusion of the 
text. Little as I am generally inclined to follow 
the somewhat wild conjectures of Klostermann— 
and I do not wholly follow him here—it seems to 
me, that, considering all the circumstances 
which I have mentioned, the text may here have 
originally been to the following effect. ‘‘ And 
Jeroboam bethought himself of a plan, and went 
and made two golden calves iz Bethel, and said to 
the people (LXX. mpds tév Aady), ‘* Enough of 
going up to Jerusalem! See thy Elohim, which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt, and 
who established the one (emblem) in Bethel, and 
conceded (LXX. édwxe) the efhod in Dan. And 
the people went to the ephod at Dan (and neglected 
Bethel). Then made he dbamoth in Bethel, and 
made priests of all the people.” 

I do not, of course, say that the text stood ex- 
actly so; I only say, partially following Kloster- 
mann, that it may have been to this purport. The 
alteration of a single letter, reading ym, the 
‘‘ephod,”’ in verse 29, for then ‘‘the one,” accounts for 
the main confusion: and if ‘‘zz Bethel’ stood in 
verse 31, it may easily have got confused with Beth 
bamoth (‘‘a house of high places, or, as the LXX. 
has it, of«ovs é¢” bynAdyv). 

Every one will see at a glance how well this 
corresponds with the conclusion of the passage. 
For there (xii. 32, 33) Jeroboam makes a great 
feast at Bethel to the people, and, while not a 
syllable is said of Dan, we are told that ‘Here he 
offered upon the altar, ‘‘sacrificing unto she 
calves” (observe the plural) ‘‘that he had made; 
and he placed iz Bethel the priests of the damoth 
that he had made, and went up to the altar that 
he had made i Zethe/.”" Attention is as entirely 
concentrated, as it is throughout the whole his- 
tory, on Bethel: and Dan is passed over as com- 
pletely as if it never existed. 

Of course if this misconception, or error, was 
early found in the text of the Book of Kings 
(which was not published before B.c. 542) it 
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would naturally be the case that in the shape of a 
single marginal gloss, it would get early estab- 
lished in the tradition, as in 2 Kings x. 29. The 
**two calves’’ are also mentioned in 2 Chron. 
xiii, 8, but in that place it is not stated that they 
were not both at Bethel. 

Klostermann, in his very brief note on 1 Kings 
xii. 28-30, gives a hint of these ~conclusions, 
which seem to me not only possible but adapted 
to remove many difficulties. So far as I know, 
the matter has never been argued out before. 
The alteration of one letter, and the excision of a 
brief exegetical gloss in 2 Kings x. 29, gives a 
clearer and more consistent view of the whole 
history of Israel. I do not, however, pretend to 
do more than to invite further attention to the 
matter. 


THE RECOVERY OF LACHISH. 


BY REV. THOMAS HARRISON, SECRETARY OF THE 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
From 7he Newbery House Magazine .\London), October, 1893. 


Somewhere about 3,350 years ago Joshua led 
the men of Israel to their first triumphs west of 
the Jordan, in the land which God had promised 
to them for a possession. East of the Jordan, 
under the leadership of Moses, they had already 
established their power on the ruins of the king- 
doms of Sihon and Og, whose terrible overthrow 
in the battles of Jahaz and Edrei would indeed 
have put ‘‘the dread and fear” of the conquerors 
upon the neighboring peoples. Two reverses, 
however, one military, the o*her diplomatic, 
marked the beginning of Joshua’s exercise of the 
chief command. The first—an unsuccessful at- 
tack upon the city of Ai, was in consequence of 
the sin of Achan: the second—the treaty with the 
Gibeonites, was brought about by the craft of 
that tribe, and by the neglect of the Israelitish 
leaders to ‘‘ask counsel at the mouth of the Lord ” 
(Josh. ix., 14). Both these reverses would have 
the effect of reassuring tosome extent the various 
kings of western Palestine, and led—the Gibeonite 
treaty in particular—to the formation of that very 
Amorite league which almost immediately called 
for the attention and energy of Joshua. While 
the conquest of Jericho and Ai opened to 
Joshua the passes from the sub-tropical and 
enervating Jordan valley to the higher 
and healthier grounds of the interior, the 
treaty with the Gibeonites drew him into the very 
heart of the country. Discovering a few days 
after the swearing of the league that it had been 
‘ obtained by fraud, Joshua made a three days’ 
march and appeared with his army in the midst of 
their cities, which were Gibeon, Chephirah, 
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Beeroth, and Kirjath-jearim. Despite the mur- 
muring of the people, the princes of Israel held 
the league to be sacred, but the Gibeonites were 
reduced to servitude. This journey would give 
Joshua an opportunity of reconnoitering the coun- 
try, which doubtless proved of great service when 
the conflict with his enemies began in real earnest. 
As he had left strong cities unconquered in his 
rear, Joshua fell back upon his permanent camp 
at Gilgal. Meanwhile the king of the nearest 
fortified city, Adonizedek of Jerusalem, alarmed 
alike by the fate of Jericho and Ai on the one 
hand, and the league with the Gibeonites on the 
other, succeeded in drawing four neighboring 
Amorite kings into an alliance which had for its 
object an immediate attack upon Gibeon and the 
making of common cause against the Israelite in- 
vaders. The allied kings were Adonizedek, King 
of Jerusalem; Hoham, King of Hebron; Piram, 
King of Jarmuth; Japhia, King of Lachish; and 
Debir, King of Eglon. Looking at the position of 
these Amorite cities on a good map it will be 
seen that the possession of the Gibeonite cities and 
the passes leading therefrom to the south and west 
practically laid the whole of Southern Palestine, 
and the Amorite cities in particular, open to the 
attack of the Israelites. The Amorite kings saw 
the danger, and with their combined forces they 
besieged the stronghold of Gibeon which com- 
manded the pass of Beth-Horon on the west, and 
stood opposite the opening of the pass of Ai on the 
east. The Gibeonites at once sent an urgent ap- 
peal to Joshua. Apart from the moral obligations 
involved in the league with them, which Joshua 
would be the last to disregard, that skilful general 
would see at once the immense advantages which 
would be gained by striking a blowat the Amorite 
confederacy upon the territory of his allies, and at 
a point where a victory would mean much more 
than the raising of the siege of Gibeon and the 
deliverance of its people. Joshua immediately 
responded to the appeal, and setting out from 
Gilgal he marched all night, passing Ai on his 
way, now held by his own garrison, and to the 
amazement of besiegers and besieged, appeared 
before Gibeon at daybreak. The battle which 
followed was most decisive in its character and 
far-reaching initsresults. It was one of the great 
battles of the world. ‘The limits and scope of this 
paper, however, forbid any description of the con- 
flict, but the victory which the Israelites won, and 
the way in which Joshua followed up the dis- 
persion of the Amorite forces by attacking their 
cities in quick succession, soon made him master 
of the whole of Southern Palestine, even to 
Kadesh Barnea. In this series of important vic- 
tories there was none more important than the 
assault and capture of Lachish. While some of 


the neighboring cities fell on the day of attack, of 
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Lachish alone it is stated that it was taken on the 
second day. It was probably a place of great 
strength. Its geographical position too was of 
the utmost importance to Joshua, giving him com- 
mand of the Plain of Philistia, which both before 
and after his time was the highway of the invader. 
At the division of the land Lachish and neighbor- 
hood fell to the lot of Judah. 

An interval of about four hundred and seventy- 
five years elapses before Lachish reappears in Bible 
History, and then it is mentioned as one of the 
cities of Rehoboam's diminished kingdom which 
he fortified. One hundred and fifty years later 
Rehoboam’'s ninth successor, Amaziah, fled hither 
from Jerusalem, when misfortune and disgrace 
had come upon him, and a conspiracy threatened 
his life. At Lachish, however, he found no 
sanctuary, for here he was followed and slain 
(810 8c.). A further period of one hundred and 
fifty years brings us to the reign of King Hezekiah, 
and the great siege of Lachish by the Assyrians, 
under Sennacherib (701 B.c.). The Bible suggests 
but does not distinctly state the fate of the city. 
The year 590 B.c. saw Nebuchadnezzar wasting 
the cities of Judah, and Lachish is specially men- 
tioned along with Jerusalem and Azekah as forti- 
fied places attacked during the campaign (Jer. 
xxxiv., 7). Nehemiah includes the city among 
the places reoccupied after the exile, and from 
that time it has no recorded history. 

With the facts and dates of this brief general 
sketch in mind, we turn to the researches and 
discoveries of the last few years—the last three 
years in particular; and we shall find not only 
that the facts of the Bible narrative are strikingly 
illustrated and confirmed, but also the probabili- 
ties suggested by that narrative. The question 


as to the actual site of the ancient Lach- 
ish naturally arises in the first place. In 
the fourth century A.D. Eusebius and 


Jerome refer to Lachish as being seven Roman 
miles from Eleutheropolis southward on the way 
to Darum; but it is by no means certain that the 
reference is to the true site. When Dr. Robinson 
was exploring the country in 1838, he visited Um 
Lakis, together with the neighboring sites of 
Ajlan and Tell el Hesy. He argues against iden- 
tifying Um Lakis with the ancient Lachish, but 
finally seems to have left the site in doubt. Of 
Tell el Hesy he says that ‘‘a finer position for a 
fortress or fortified city could hardly be imagined,”’ 
but it never seems to have occurred to him as the 
site of Lachish. In 1875 Major Conder, while 
engaged in surveying the country for the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, directed his attention to 
the recovery of the lost site. The result he states 
as follows: ‘‘One other great city occupied our 
attention from the Mejdel camp, namely Lachish, 
a place which seems to have been still known in 
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the fourth century. We visited Umm Lags 

and could not but conclude that no ancient or im- 
portant city ever stood there, nor has the name 
any radical similarity to that of Lachish. Much 
nearer, indeed, would be the title El Hesy, apply- 
ing to a large ancient site with springs, near the 
foot of the hills, about in the proper position for 
Lachish. The modern name means ‘a water 
pit,’ and if it is a corruption of Lachish it would 
afford a second instance of a change which is well 
known to have taken place in the case of Mich- 
mash—the K being changed to a guttural H. 
The distance from Beit Jibrin to Tell el Hesy is 
not much greater than that given by the Onomas- 
ticon for Lachish, while the proximity of Eglon 
(Ajlan) and the position south of Beit Jibrin, on 
a principal road, near the hills, and by one of the 
only springs in the plain, all seem to be points 
strongly confirming this view.” 

Nothing was done to verify Major Conder's 
identification until the Spring of 1890, when Dr. 
Flinders Petrie arrived in the Holy Land, as the 
representative of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
with authority from the Turkish Government to 
excavate at Um Lakis and Khurbet Ajlan. These 
two sites were supposed to represent respectively 
Lachish and Eglon. Three days’ work at the 
first-named place satisfied Dr. Petrie that the site 
was comparatively modern. Khurbet Ajlan af- 
forded no better prospect, and he determined to 
move on to Tell ei Hesy, which to his practised 
eye promised better results. It was, fortunately, 
within the area covered by the Turkish firman, 
and here during the first season of six weeks most 
interesting and valuable work went steadily on in 
spite of many difficulties, It may be stated at 
once in anticipation of the evidence given below, 
that the excavations of Dr. Petrie and Mr. Bliss 
have placed beyond doubt Major Conder’s con- 
clusion that Tell el Hesy is the ancient Lachish; 
thus setting at rest a matter which has probably 
been in uncertainty or dispute for at least 2,000 
years. . 

The ‘‘ Tell” or hill, described by Dr. Robinson 
as being in form like a truncated cone, is a con- 
spicuous object both from the East and West. 
The base of the steep East face is washed by the 
stream of the Wady Hesy, which, though a torrent 
in Winter, would entirely fail in Summer but for 
an excellent spring about a furlong north of 
the Tell and other springs that fall into the 
Wady Muleihah, which joins the Wady Jizair 
close to the Tell and thenceforward the stream 
is known as the Wady el Hesy. This great 
mound occupies the north-east corner of an en- 
closure which is about a quarter of a mile across. 
The highest point is 120 feet above the bed of 
the stream, and 340 feet above sea-level. ‘‘ The 
summit commands a rich and pleasing prospect 
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over a wide extent of undulating country, low 
swelling hills and broad valleys.” Now that the 
site has been recovered, it is not difficult to realize 
the strategic importance which Lachish had in the 
eyes not only of Joshua, but also of Egyptian and 
Assyrian kings, who at various times besieged 
and took it. To Joshua it meant a stronghold 
whence he could command at a favorable distance 
the great road along the coast, by which the 
commerce between two great empires passed in 
time of peace, and their armies in time of war. 
Moreover, the possession of Lachish gave to 
Joshua the key of Southern Palestine, and it is 
not now surprising with the map before us to read 
the rapid summary of conquest which follows so 
closely on the record of the fall of Lachish in the 
Book of Joshua (ch, x, 34-40). 

Again, Dr. Petrie points out that ‘‘here alone 
are natural springs, no others existing in all the 
neighborhood; nor, so far as I have seen, are 
there any nearer than the ‘upper and nether 
springs’ of Caleb, some nineteen miles off in the 
Hebron mountains. In a country where deep 
wells, over a hundred feet in many cases, are the 
only constant source of water, the possession of 
springs is as much coveted as it was by the bride 
of Othniel. To hold the springs means life for 
the flocks and herds, and the interposing of.a 
serious difficulty for any intruder who might try 
to occupy the thirsty land around. To the present 
time, thousands of animals are watered here daily, 
and there are far more Bedawin camps within easy 
reach of this water than in any equal patch of 
country.” Of the remaining four cities of the 
Amorite league, Eglon will be found three 
and a half English miles to the southeast of Tell 
el Hesy, in the Wady Muleihah, at an ancient 
site now known as Tel Nejileh. Jarmuth is hid- 
den among the hills to the northeast, nineteen 
miles distant. Hebron lies behind the high hills 
twenty-two miles eastward, while Jerusalem is 
thirty-three miles to the northeast. When the 
actual work of excavation began at the Tell, Dr. 
Petrie found that the /afest remains, viz., those 
found in the first foot or two of earth on the top 
of the mound, belonged to about the middle of 
the fifth century p.c. These consisted of frag- 
ments of Greek pottery, which, by careful com- 
parison with similar pottery of known date, fixed 
450 B.C. as the time when the site was deserted. 
The East face of the Tell, which has been en- 
croached upon in the course of ages by the 
stream when in flood, revealed the fact that the 
natural height of the hill on the top of which 
the first town stood was about sixty feet above 
the stream, and that from that point upwards for 
another sixty feet to the present surface of the 
ground, the Tell was simply an” accumulation of the 
ruins of one city on the top of another. This gradual 
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raising of the surface of the ground in towns by 
the wear and tear of ages is represented in Lon- 
don by a rise of about one foot per century. In 
Egypt, where the climatic conditions and _ build- 
ing materials are different, it is three or four feet 
per century. What was it at Lachish? This 
question Dr. Petrie has satisfactorily answered 
by what we may call his ‘‘ pottery scale,’’ the 
value of which to the practical archzologist 
can hardly be overestimated. Collecting from 
the different strata of ruins (made accessible 
by the encroachment of the stream) the numerous 
fragments of Phoenician pottery which came to 
hand, it was found that the latest Phoenician pot- 
tery occurred at 320 feet above sea-level, or 
twenty feet from the top of the mound, while the 
earliest were found at a level of 295 feet, or forty- 
five feet from the surface. Now the date of 
Pheenician pottery, so far discovered elsewhere, is 
from 800 to 1400 B. Cc. Taking therefore 1100 
B. C. as the middle of the Phoenician period and 
thirty-two and a half feet, or alevel of 3074 feet 
as the middle of the Phcenician age at Tell el 
Hesy, we have 650 years as the period during 
which that thirty-two anda half feet accumulated, 
the top of the mound representing 450 B. C., as 
stated above. This gives five feet per century as 
the average rate of accumulation. Applying this 
to the whole of the artificial part of the Tell, Dr. 
Petrie gives the following table: 


Top of mound 340 feetabovesea = 450 8.C. 


Latest Phoenician 320 ‘ = 850 B.C. 
Earliest al ‘ss 1350 B.C, 
Earliest dwellings 278 ‘* ‘s  * === 1670 B.C. 


The many sieges of the place and the greater 
rainfall of the region will account for the average 
rise of five feet per century as against the lower 
rate in some Egyptian sites. This brief sketch 
does bare justice to this wonderful ‘‘ pottery 
scale,’’ which detailed research has vindicated at 
Lachish and elsewhere. Of course there are local 
facts and special features in the history of an 
ancient site which always have to be taken into 
consideration; but the way in which the scale has 
been applied and illustrated at Lachish will be of 
immense advantage to all future excavators in the 
Holy Land. 

The examination of the lowest levels of the 
artificial part of the Tell, viz., that which according 
to the scale should be dated 1350 to 1760 B.C., re- 
sulted in the discovery of numerous specimens of 
distinctive Amorite pottery, worked flints, and also 
of a massive wall of unburnt brick, running east 
and west along the north side of the city. This 
great Amorite wall was found to be twenty-eight 
feet eight inches thick, and after having apparently 
been ruined down to a height of ten or eleven feet, 
the inside was levelled up to it, and a still thicker 
wall was built on it. This in turn having been 
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ruined, a third wall with its outer face set back a 
little was founded on the part remaining; and on 
this part a fourth thick wall was found to the 
height of two or three feet. “These Amorite walls 
were traced fifty-six feet along the north side, and 
were seen again by cuttings made in to them 
further west. In presence of these great walls it 
is interesting to read the report of the spies sent 
by Moses from the Wilderness by the way of 
Hebron into this very district—a report in which 
the Amorites are specially mentioned, and in 
which it is said, ‘‘nevertheless the people be 
strong that dwell in the land, and the cities are 
walledand very great.” (Num. xiii., 28.) 

In the Amorite stratum Egyptian beads and 
scarabs of the period of the eighteenth dynasty 
were also discovered. The name and title of 
Queen Taia, aforeign princess who became the wife 
of Amenophis III. of Egypt (1500 B.c.), are found 
on one of the beads. But perhaps the most 
important and interesting object brought to light 
was a a cuneiform tablet, ‘‘ the first record,” writes 
Prof. Sayce, ‘‘of pre-Israelitish Canaan, which 
has been yielded up by the soil of Palestine, and 
it is a token and earnest that more are to follow.” 
The tablet is about two and a half inches square, 
and is covered on both sides with writing in an 
ancient form of the cuneiform script. In size, 
shape, and grammatical forms, it closely resembles 
the tablets from other Canaanitish cities which 
were found in the year 1887 amid the ruins of the 
palace of Amenophis IV., or Khu-en-Aten, at Tel 
el Amarna, in Upper Egypt. The date cannot 
be later than 1460 B.c. Inthe Tel el Amarna 
collection there is a letter from Zimridi, the Gover- 
nor of Lachish, to the Pharaoh of Egypt, of which 
the following is a translation by Prof. Sayce. It 
will serve as a specimen of the political corre- 
spondence of that time. ‘‘ Tothe King, my Lord, 
my God, my Sun-god, the Sun-god who is from 
Heaven, thus (writes) Zimridi, the Governor of 
the city of Lachish, thy servant, the dust of thy 
feet, at the feet of the King, my Lord, the Sun- 
god from Heaven, bows himself seven times seven. 
I have very diligently listened to the words of the 
messenger whom the King, my Lord, has sent to 
me, and now I have dispatched (a mission) accord- 
ing to his message.”’ 

Zimridi, of Lachish, is also mentioned in an- 
other letter in the same collection, from the King 
of Jerusalem, whose name is read by Major Conder, 
as Adonizedek. It is therefore of the utmost 
interest to find the name of Zimridi on the tablet 
found by Mr. Bliss in the Amorite section of Tel 
el Hesy, where this very Zimridi held the place 
for the King of Egypt before ever the Israelites 
had appeared in the land. The bearing of this 


tablet upon the identification of the site is unmis- 
takable, 


Immediately above the ruins of the Amor- 
ite city were found the remains of buildings 
which had been of a rough and barbaric de- 
scription, the rounded water-worn stones from 
the bed of the stream having entered largely into 
their construction. Upon these rested a great 
bed of ashes, five feet in thickness but gradually 
becoming thinner as the edges of the Tell were 
approached. After carefully examining this ash- 
bed at different points, Dr. Petrie was led to the 
conclusion, by unmistakable indications, that 
the general distribution of the ashes over the Tell 
was due to the wind, at a time when the place 
was uninhabited, except by alkali burners, to whose 
presence and work the ash-bed is attributed. The 
level of the rounded stone buildings and the great 
bed of ashes is from 298 to 308 feet, and this level, 
according to the scale, points to the period from 
1300 to 1100 B.C. as the date of this part of the 
Tell. Turning to the history of the site we find 
that these evidences of destruction and desola- 
tion accord well with it. We have only to turn 
to the Old Testament and read carefully through 
the period of the Judges in order to see that their 
time was one of lawlessness and disorder, of 
savage conflicts and desperate encounters, of sud- 
den raids and violent commotions; when, to use 
the significant words with which the Book of 
Judges closes, ‘“‘every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes.” It was the age which wit- 
nessed the destruction of the Amorite civilization 
by the tribes of Israel, fresh from the life of the 
desert, and it was not till the reigns of David and 
Solomon (1050 to 975 B.C.) that their civilization 
in all matters relating to art at least, equalled 
that which their forefathers had displaced. 
There is no- mistaking the impressive 
testimony of the Tell. In the level, immedi- 
ately above the great ash-bed, the remains of a 
large building were uncovered near the north wall 
of the Tell. The walls were about five feet six 
inches in thickness. The largest room measured 
thirty feet by fifteen feet, and eight other rooms 
were arranged round three sides of it. The two 
smallest rooms were each eleven feet by four feet. 
Mr. Bliss believes the ruins to be those of a public 
building. A little below the level of this build- 
ing were also found at different places a bronze 
Egyptian idol, four inches high, with a gold col- 
lar, a bronze she-goat with two kids, a small 
figure in pottery, six inches long, considerable 
quantities of Phoenician pottery, and a wine-press. 
These remains appear to belong to the period 
which corresponds with the last of the Judges and 
the first three Jewish kings. The ruins of the 
next town which occupied the site indicate the 
return of acivilization which appreciated the value 
and stragetic importance of the site. Along the 
north side of the Tell, and standing for about half 
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its thickness immediately over, though not directly 
upon the great Amorite walls already described, 
another wall was found, which is most probably 
part of the fortifications erected by Rehoboam, 
when in his small and weakened kingdom Lachish 
would acquire a position of influence and import- 
ance beyond that which it held in the large and 
powerful kingdom of Solomon, his father. Near 
the south side of the Tell, and at a level some- 
what higher than the wall just mentioned, a 
curious building was found, which probably be- 
longs also to the Rehoboam period, It is twenty- 
two feet ten inches by twenty-one feet eight 
inches, and appears to have had two doorways in 
each of the three sidesexamined. Lining one side 
of two of these doorways, the side exposed when 
the door stood open, was a slab of white lime- 
stone, four feet in height, bearing a pilaster in 
low relief with a carved volute, which suggested 
to Dr. Petrie a ram’s horn nailed up against a 
wooden post, and this was most probably the 
origin of the design. Two similar slabs were 
found lying face downwards at two other door- 
ways. These slabs had clearly been re-used 
from some other building of about the time of 
Solomon, and they afford a valuable specimen of 
the art of that period. The final dressing seems 
to have been done with flint scrapers. The build- 
ing had been ruined by fire ; charcoal and ashes 
covered the floor, and the limestone slabs bore 
marks of the intense heat to which they had been 
subjected. 

A comparatively thin wall standing on the outer 
edge of Rehoboam’s north wall is attributed to 
Jehoshaphat. The level is 298 feet and the date 
therefore about 9108. c. That Jehoshaphat built 
‘*castles and cities of stone in Judah” we are 
told in 2 Chron. xviii., 12 ; anda strong city in 
the position of Lachish would not be wholly un- 
connected with the fact that ‘‘the Philistines 
brought Jehoshaphat presents and tribute silver.” 
(ver. 11.) Another thin wall standing inside that 
just mentioned, Dr. Petrie believes to have been 
the work of Uzziah about 800 Bp. c. He points 
out that Uzziah built much, warred against the 
Philistines (2 Chron. xxv., 6), and ‘‘had much 
cattle in the low country” (ver. 10); that is the 
‘*Shephelah” or country extending for miles 
round Lachish, which place would be especially 
valuable because of its springs. The remains of 
another wallon the north side are associated 
with the name of Ahaz, to whose reign a frag- 
ment of walland a flight of stepsat the south-east 
edge of the fortification are also assigned. The 
next period distinctly represented is most 
probably the reignof Hezekiah. There are walls 
both on the north and south sides of the Tell, and 
a long glacis slope, thirty feet broad, faced with 
white plaster on the south, which appear to be- 


long to about 700 B.c. Possibly these fortifica- 
tions were erected by Hezekiah during his wars 
with the Philistines. (2 Kings xviii., 8.) We do 
know that the place was strongly fortified at the 
time of Sennacherib's invasion in 7o1 B.c. Our 
knowledge as to the appearance of the city at that 
date is gained from an unexpected quarter, and 
its identification is confirmed in a very remarkable 
way. Dr. Petrie writes as follows: ‘‘ Every one 
who knows the Assyrian sculptures in the British 
Museum, is familiar with one of the largest com- 
positions there—the siege of Lachish by Sen- 
nacherib. On looking at this, the truth of the 
geography of it is seen at once, when the site is 
known. The city stands on the sculpture with a 
gentle slope up to it on the left hand, a steeper 
slope in front and a vertical cliff directly down 
from the base of the wall on the right. This 
corresponds to the view from the south. The 
left side is the west, the only side on which the 
ground rises gently; the-steep front is the south 
side; and the cliff on the right is the east side, 
which was always worn away steeply by the 
stream. The gateway in front of the town must 
be that of which the steps were found on the 
south leading up the glacis. Thence the captives 
are led away to the King at his camp on the 
right; this was therefore on the tongue of land 
between the Wady Muleihah and the Wady 
Jizair, where the wells above and wells below 
Lachish could both be reached, and where 
a great dam across the Wady Jizair 
probably retained a reservoir of water in 
those times. The valley with palms on the right 
must be the Wady Muleihah. ‘This testing of a 
sculpture, executed in Assyria, hundreds of miles 
distant from the place, is of great interest, as it 
shows that some sketches and notes were actually 
made, probably by a royal designer attached to 
the court, or oneof thesecretaries. Theessential 
points of the relative steepness of the three con- 
tiguous sides, the gateway, and the likely position 
for the camp, all show that the view is not a mere 
fancy piece.” 

Another series of walls was found above the 
ruins to which Sennacherib had reduced Lachish, 
and most probably these last fortifications were 
erected by Manasseh about 660 kB. c. (2 Chron, 
xxxiii., 14.) Nebuchadnezzar besieged and took 
the city about 590 8. c., and from that blow it 
never seems to have recovered. 

In addition to the various remains mentioned 
above, worked flints were found at almost all the 
levels along with the distinctive pottery of the 
various periods. Weights, seal-cylinders, scraps 
of bronze, a sheep bell, a hair-pin, needles, spear 
heads and many other small objects were collected 
during the course of the excavations. A peculiar 
circular structure about twelve feet in diameter, 
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which may possibly have been a blast furnace, was 
discovered by Mr. Bliss on one of the lower levels 
of the Tell. 

For the results accruing from the recovery of 
Lachish within the last three years, and for a vast 
accumulation of facts brought together on scien- 
tific principles during the previous twenty-five 
years for the illustration and elucidation of the 
Bible, we are indebted to a society whose annual 
income is less than £3,000. As to the import- 
ance of the work there can surely be no doubt. 

Large conclusions based on the purely literary 
criticism of the Old Testament are very unsafe, 
and many such conclusions have been shown to be 
without foundation by archzological research. 
Equally blameworthy, however, with those who 
make disturbing and exaggerated statements on 
insufficient evidence, are those who, through in- 
difference or indolence, continue to repeat to 
intelligent congregations exploded fallacies and 
discredited interpretations. Every enlightened 
student of the Bible to-day expects and awaits a 
fuller revelation of the truth and power of the 
Word of God than was vouchsafed to our fathers, 
because he knows that while the Revelation itself 
was progressive, its interpretation has been pro- 
gressive also. 


ALEXANDER VINET: A PIONEER OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
BY J. VERNON BARTLET, M. A., MANSFIELD 
COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
From The Expository Times (London), October, 1893. 


What Schleiermacher has been to Germany; 
what men like Erskine of Linlathen, Robertson 
of Brighton, and Bushnell have been for various 
sections of the English-speaking peoples; that 
Alexander Vinet was, yea and is, for French- 
speaking Protestants. Each man must here speak 
for himself. But as the aim of this sketch is to 
reawaken evangelical Christians at large to a sense 
of the loss involved in suffering a luminary of the 
magnitude of Vinet to sink below their horizon, 
its writer, as one whose lot has been cast em- 
phatically in the present spiritual generation, feels 
constrained to say quite simply, yet boldly, that 
there is more permanent light and leading in 
Vinet than in any one of the highly prophetic souls 
already named. Schleiermacher was indeed a 
more masterful genius, and developed under 
more manifold and brilliant personal influences; 
though it may be doubted whether, as a religious 
man and still more as a Christian—rather than a 
man of consummate culture—he did not thereby 
lose quite as much as he gained. But if great- 
ness in a Christian thinker be measured by the 
actual amount of the ‘‘ mind of Christ,” which 
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a man vitally assimilates, and the faithful- 
ness with which he preserves that balance 
among the Christian principles which con- 
Stitutes the very genius or spirit of the 
gospel, then it is not too much to say 
that Vinet will not suffer by comparison with the 
greatest ‘‘of the school of Christ,” to use the 
phrase applied to him by Sainte-Beuve. 

Be this as it may, one thing is certain—namely, 
that Vinet goes far to explain the noblest elements 
in French Protestantism of the last half century. 
So that, if we seek for the secret of the large, 
sympathetic, progressive, yet assured faith of men 
like a De Pressensé and a Bersier, we must reckon 
intelligently with the sensitive, often solitary, think- 
er of Lausanne, who in his retirement went so deep 
down into the human soul—universal humanity, as 
it were, in and beneath the particular—and dis- 
closed the gospel of Christ as implied in its es- 
sential constitution, its aspirations, and its needs. 
Vinet had none of that superficial originality, 
which consists in realising some truth in so mas- 
terful a fashion as to force it out of perspective, 
and thus convey the impression of novelty. He 
was original, rather, in the nobler sense, that he 
penetrated to the origins of human life, where 
the human blends with the divine. Thus his 
conception of Christianity stands firm, and his 
spirit is abreast of the most thoughtful Christian 
spirits of to-day. Moreover, when we remember 
how Vinet the Christian was one and the same 
with Vinet the “ttérateur, it is significant of his 
calibre that so modern a critic as M. Brunetiére 
has confessed how often he has found his best 
ideas anticipated by Vinet. 

His external life was singularly uneventful. But 
if it be true that ‘‘ the decisive events of the world 
take place in the mind,” it is equally true that 
Vinet’s mind was the arena in which met, and only 
after years of travail intérieur came to reconcilia- 
tion, forces and factors of change that have seldom 
been equalled in history. The early years of this 
century were charged with a sense of unrest and 
revolution, for which the political upheaval of 1789 
had created the pervasive atmosphere. In England 
the outcome of this shaking of traditional concep- 
tions led, in the religious sphere, not so much to 
healthy development, by absorption of the new 
fruitful ideas, whether philosophic or historical, 
as to obscurantist reaction, the outcome of fear 
rather than of faith. The result being, that the 
present generation, including the writers of Zux 
Mundt, is struggling with arrears of unreconciled 
elements in the realm of our higher thought, for 
which the ‘‘ ostrich policy” of the Tractarians is 
largely responsible. Patristic authority, ‘‘Church 
principles,” and the antique in ritual were barriers 
which could not long avail, when conscience and 
reason were pressing for larger and franker recog- 
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nition, side by side with faith, under the roof-tree 
ofthe Church. It was otherwise on the Continent. 
There, within the sphere of Protestantism at least, 
the irrelevancies of authority devoid of inner 
basis of authentication in the soul itself—which 
is no religious authority—were not interposed 
between religious men and the issues. Accord- 
ingly, Vinet was fronted by the inevitable problem 
of the ‘‘old”’ and ‘‘new ” theology—the theology 
which was an amalgam of the Protestant doctrine 
of Justification by Faith and the scholastic or 
traditional method of ‘‘Catholicism,”’ as contrasted 
with that which was Protestant through and 
through, appealing to the renewed conscience 
for verification of the system as well as of its 
basis. 

Born at Ouchy, ‘‘ the Pirzeus of Lausanne,” in 
1797, Alexander Vinet early found himself in the 
midst of the conflict between the “old” and the 
‘‘new.” First of all there was his father, Marc 
Vinet, who was a fine specimen of the intelligent 
FrenchPuritan of the best eighteenth century type, 
to whom the tradition of his Church was some- 
thing so fixed, that re-examination of it by the 
individual seemed to smack of profanity; while 
Holy Scripture was so august fer se as to be able 
to guarantee Christ and His gospel aé extra, itself 
being approved, if such a thing were necessary, 
by its prophecy and miracles rather than by its 
relation to Christ on His own merits. Trained by 
such a father he was sufficiently under the influ- 
ence of the old orthodoxy when he went at the age 
of twenty-one to teach French literature at Basle, 
where his spiritual Vanderjahre began in earnest. 
His ‘‘ innate love of truth and candour” and his 
‘* dread lest speech should outrun sincere convic- 
tion,” together with the rapid enlargement of his 
mental horizon through his serious study of litera- 
ture as a revelation of the human soul, caused his 
sensitive conscience much heart-searching. And 
it is clear that, absorbed in the study of ideas, 
he might have become a very Amiel in his all- 
round self-dissatisfaction, had not his affections 
found an outlet, leading to a deepening of char- 
acter and insight, in the pure love that breathes 
in the correspondence between himself and his 
future wife. From her he learnt not only some- 
thing of the nature of true piety, but also, by ex- 
perience, how ‘‘ the idea of God is linked with all 
pure and deep affections ’—the germ of his later 
doctrine of the interpenetration of the truly human 
by the divine. Already he can say Amen to 
Schiller’s confession, ‘‘ I own it frankly, I believe 
in the reality of disinterested love; I am lost if it 
does not exist, and I renounce belief in divinity, 
immortality, and virtue;’’ and he adds, @ propos 
of Lamartine’s Meditations, ‘‘ If it can be proved 
that poets are charlatans and that we are dupes, I 
renounce the study of poetry ’—words that give 
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us a glimpse into the serious spirit in which he 
was prosecuting his study of literature. Already, 
too, he has felt that ‘‘ Liberty alone can develop 
and ripen thought.”” Accordingly, his spiritual 
emancipation was in various ways already in 
process before the coming of De Wette to Basle 
introduced him to the freer and more historic 
methods of German theological science. Hither- 
to theology had forgotten that ‘‘exegesis is the 
parent, and not the maid-of-all-work of dogma ” 
(Astié); and Vinet was quick to note the greater 
reality of the new exegesis. But he was not 
to be carried away by any current tendency to 
divorce Christian morality and positive doctrine 
based on the Christian facts. Where this latter 
is set forth in its unargumentative simplicity, 


he holds it ‘‘ equally impossible to believe 
without practising, and to practise without 
believing.” Briefly speaking, then, this dictum 


contains the germ of his whole life's problem— 
namely, How so to grasp and state the ultimate 
Christian facts that, in relation to them, belief 
and practice shall be necessary correlatives? 
From this standpoint he soon saw that faith does 
not call upon us ‘‘ to penetrate the mystery of the 
divine essence, nor to grope our way in the uncer- 
tain glimmer of a subtle system of metaphysics,” 
ere we are entitled to be recognized as true 
Christians. ‘‘ Religion is not a science: it is not 
a series of external facts submitted to our reason. 

It is by the heart we shall learn if the Messiah 
who appeared in Judea at a certain period isa 
Being whose coming was necessitated by the 
craving of the human soul. It is by the heart 
that we shall learn to know if the Holy Spirit 
is really essential to our increase in holiness; 
and we may say the same with regard to all the 
other doctrines.” ‘These words were written in 
September, 1824, after he had been quickened in 
his sense for personal religion by the warm and 
vital piety manifest in some of the finer spirits 
touched by the Aver? movement, and by his own 
personal experience when face to face with death 
in the latter part of 1823.’ They breathe the 
same spirit as his remark, in speaking of Erskine’s 
Reflexions on the Intrinsic Evidence of Christianity, 
to the effect that ‘*‘ though we cannot conceive the 
‘how’ of the mysteries of religion, the ‘ w/y’ is per- 
fectly accessible to our reason.”’ To this end, ‘‘ to 
study our own heart, and to consult the religious 
experience of those who have consecrated their 
lives to the service of Christ—this is the first 
means. ‘To study the Gospel and some of the 
books that explain and apply its system—this is 
the second.” Here, then, we have already én nuce 
Vinet’s distinctive conception, his Christian in- 


1 This period is recognized by Vinet himself as marking an epoch in 
his life ; and its significance appears in the fact that what now most 
strikes him about De Wette is his deficiency in constructive effort. 
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dividualisme, which, as emphasising the moral 
conscience in preference tc consciousness in 
general, builds upon the most universal elements 
in man, which in turn involve truths as to the 
divine nature that have the highest objective 
validity. Thus its affinity is not so much with 
Schleiermacher’s “‘ Individuality’ and his highly 
subjective Glaubenslehre, as with Frank's mode 
of thought in his System of Christian Certainty, 
which makes the experience of regeneration the 
basis of Apologetic and Dogmatic. 

So much space has been devoted to the growth 
of Vinet’s personal religion and his corresponding 
convictions, that we can notice his subsequent 
career only in its relation to modifications in his 
maturer thought, as indicated by his strictly re- 
ligious writings. For neither his nobly ethical 
literary criticism, nor even his strivings for relig- 
ious and ecclesiastical liberty, fall directly within 
our present scope. Schérer has thus summarised 
Vinet’s central thought of the vital interpenetra- 
tion of creedand conduct, faith and action, in the 
veritable gospel. ‘*Conduct demands a motive 
power, which cannot be anything but an affection; 
this affection needs an awakening—an inspiring 
fact; this fact is realised in redemption, which is 
only dogma because it is first fact. Such was his 
conception of Christianity.”” At various times, 
however, marked roughly by the D*éscourses on 
certain Religious Subjects (1831), the New Dis- 
courses (1841), and the Lvangelical Studies (1847), 
he worked out more fully certain distinct aspects 
of the subject. The aim of the Drscourses was simi- 
lar to that of Schleiermacher’s Speeches upon Reltig- 
ion, addressed, as he puts it, ‘‘to its cultured de- 
spisers.”’ Their audiences no doubt differed 
somewhat. Still each writer believed that the 
indifference deprecated, had causes other than 
the inevitable prejudice of the ‘‘natural man” 
against the element of surrender involved in “‘ the 
obedience of faith.” If we may adapt some 
famous lines, we may say that both held that, in 
a sense, 

** Christ is a master of so gracious mien, 
As to be welcomed needs but to be seen;” 
that religion, whether as an idea or as a need of 
human nature, was so implied in the very constitu- 
tion of humanity, that even the ‘natural’? man 
could not but feel some responsive emotion in 
his being awakened, if but for amoment, when the 
appropriate religious object was immediately pre- 
sented in native simplicity and purity to his 
sensibility, apart from all the conventional trap- 
pings of a scholastic orthodoxy. Alike, therefore, 
they restored religion afresh to the language of 
literature. But the religion which Vinet had at 
heart was by no means identical with that of 
Schleirmacher’s eden. While sensibility meant 
to the latter a certain pervasive artistic sense, 
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to the former it was rather conscience—an in- 
tuitive recognition of “whatsoever things are 
true, worthy of reverence (oeuva), just, pure, 
lovely,” such as might deepen into an awestruck 
serse of personal deficiency and demerit. A 
sense for beauty might be included, but it was 
for ‘‘the beauty of holiness.”” No doubt these 
conceptions are capable of converging in the 
idea of the Sublime; but the impression produced 
is quite different ineach case. The atmosphere of 
the one is Romanticist and philosophic; of the 
other, ethical and religious. And these differences 
come out decisively in the prominence accorded 
to Christ in the two presentations; though the 
contrast is lessened by the ‘‘ Explanations ” sub- 
sequently appended by Schleiermacher to his dis- 
courses. Still the tendency underlying both was 
the same. Thus Vinet relied, for personal or 
vital conviction, upon the internal self-evidencing 
power of Christianity; the more so that even if the 
external evidences led a man tothe water of life, 
they could not give him the desire to drink.’ 
Again he saw the danger latent in the current 
dualism between the ‘‘natural” and ‘* supernatu- 
ral”’ as such, adualism on which Revivalist theol- 
ogy at homeand elsewhere was laying undue stress. 
He saw that there must be some bond between 
the natural and the regenerate man, other than the 
mere creative act of God, some point of contact, 
not totally effaced by man’s sinful estate, which 
could ensure personal identity even where the ‘‘old 
man ”’ gave place tothe ‘‘new.”” And this he found 
in the rudiments of conscience in human nature as 
such, when fairly and sympathetically regarded ;* 
although the unifying principle of selfhood, rather 
than filial trust, vitiated the /out-ensemdble. Hence 
he recognized implicitly from the first, and ex- 
plicitly in his Mew Discourses, a moral element 
in the faith demanded by Christ,* an idea which 
he set forth in an epoch-making sermon on Faith 
as a work, the ‘‘ work of God” (John vi. 29.) In 
this and other attempts to do justice to both the 
divine and human factors in regeneration and in 

r Phil. iv. 8. 

2 This was the radical defect of the “ orthodox form of rationalism’ 
—an inheritance from both seventeenth and eighteenth century Apolo- 
getics and Dogmatics—which Vinet found in the Xev/vad, as well as in 
the current ‘* Moderatism ” of the pulpit. 

3 No account of Vinet would be complete even in principle, which 
omitted reference to his affinity with Pascal (whose most sympathetic 
interpreter he became), especially as regards the harmony of the gospel 
with the needs and aspirations of the human soul. Yet Vinet maintains 
his originality even here. For not only did he emphasise man’s sense of 
sin and duty, rather than that intellectual misery so subtly set forth by 
Pascal; but he never put faith and reason into the hopeless antithesis, 
in which the latter gloried to a morbid degree. Rather, he more and 
more tended to regard them as two distinct functions of the essential 
rationality of the soul, considered as the correlate of the uniform, 
though variously mediated, truth of God. Herein “the Pascal of 
Protestantism "’ has seen further into the significance of the Incarnation 
than even the Evangelical Catholic who wrote the Short Life of Jesus. 
Thus he says: ‘The glory of the gospel is not only to be found in its 
having made truth d@7z7ne, but in having made it Auman. It touches 
by its two extremities the mystery of the divine essence and the mystery 
ot human nature. The two elements, human and divine, are not the 
two terms of an antinomy, but two poles of truth.” (* Theology of the 
Pensees.”’) 

4 For an attempt to draw out this thought exegetically, see Zafositor, 
June, 1892. 
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the gospel as a whole, Vinet found his reconcilia- 
tion of all antinomies in the Person and Work of 
Christ, in whom the two natures united with 
obvious harmony zm” fact, whatever difficulty there 
might be in a theory. Nor was one needed at the 
experimental stage of moral appropriation by per- 
sonal trust. Thus he felt his way to the great 
truth, towards which we have been tending since 
his day,—namely, that it is the image of Christ, as 
He stands forth, a spiritual unity, to the look of 
need, that authenticates Christianity and the suf- 
ficiency of Bible and Church as the media through 
which externally He reaches the individual; while 
on the inner side the immanent Spirit of God wit- 
nesses with our consciences that He is Lord of the 
conscience and its redeemer. * 

Perhaps the climax of his progress towards a 
complete innerness of conception, to which ‘‘ faith” 
ceases to anything short of a receptivity of the 
whole personality,—reason, emotion, will,—unit- 
ing the believer really, if implicitly, in a spiritual 
union with God in Christ which itself constitutes 
salvation or eternal life—this climax is reached in 
one of his latest meditations, entitled ‘‘Looking.”’ 
Crotre c'est regarder, is the legitimate outcome of 
his whole development. This, while recalling the 
chaste mysticism of William Law, has yet more 
direct affinity with those mystical passages in 
which Paul’s thought finds its most personal ut- 
terance apart from the Jewish setting in which 
he is often obliged to frame it, as well as with 
the characteristically Johannine attitude.” Mys- 
ticism is a term at which many look vaguely 
askance. But that mysticism which is the mature 
outcome of the assimilation of all the earlier 
phases of Christian experience, comes to us not 
only as the last word of a Paul and a John, but 
also with a certain suggestion of absoluteness on 
its very face. For it yields a point of view from 
which justification and sanctification melt away into 
one another, as the implicit into the explicit form of 
one supreme consciousness of divine fellowship 
or community of life. In it he at last trans- 
cended the ‘orthodox rationalism” of the older 
theology, whether in its method of external 

‘ proofs,” or in its idea of salvation by dogmas, 
some of which were conceived as the arbitrary 
contents of justifying faith, some as the bare 
sanctions of the requisite degree of virtue to be 


“There are,” says Vinet, ‘two y modes of conceiving Christianity— 
(1 Y as the reign of visible sania (2) as the reign of the Holy Spirit. 
This latter says, ‘ You are all taught ot God.’ . Inthe judgment 
of some persons, all this is rationalism ; for others it is pure mysticism ; 
in our eyes it is simply the gospel. » he gospel can be nothing 
else than sf/7ztuad, otherwise the principle is denied which Jesus Christ 
established at great cost—the principle of the immediate relations of 
man with God of religious individuality.’ 
2In justifying his mature judgment the at ** Antinomianism ’’ was 
‘one of the weaknesses of the Rev/va/,”’ he wrote a few days before 
hig death: ‘It would ill become the disciples of the gospel to take 


from St. Paul only that which distinguishes him from his companions, 
and not that which they all have in common. 
to be found in St. Paul ; 
never to have made the’ discovery.” 

“exegetical theologian ”’ 


As a fact, all St. John is 
but how many students of the Bible seem 
Surely this is a “biblical” or 
before his age! 
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attained by the believer, but all very imperfectly 
homogeneous with the human spirit to be regen- 
erated and transfigured by their aid. In it, then, 
his idea of a really ‘‘ vital Christianity ” found its 
final fulfilment. 

Now that we are less likely to misunderstand 
his true meaning, let us hear Vinet speak in his 
own inimitable way. ‘‘ Revealed truth is only 
human, because it is divine, and only divine on 
condition of being human. Man carries within 
him the twofold need of giving himself wholly to 
God and of remaining holy man. All heresies 
which are born in the bosom of Christianity be- 
little either man or God. The religion of the heart, 
which isa living faith, maintains an admirable 
equilibrium between these two extremes; while 
theology has great difficulty in preventing itself 
from inclining to one orthe other. Why? Be- 
cause it remains always below the summit of the 
angle; while living faith, throned on the apex, 
commands the two sides, or two slopes, of truth 
without inclining to one more than the other. It 
is the work of the theologian to distinguish be- 
tweenthetwo .. . andtheology belittles by turns 
divinity and humanity. This conflict takes 
many different names; but its identity remains 
the same. It is in philosophy the inexhaustible 
question df the subjective and the objective. 
Philosophy has not yet understood that the In- 
carnation of the Word is the supreme and unique 
solution of the problem. For ¢pso facto it is face 
to face with ¢mpersonal reason. The Christian be- 
lieves in personal and supreme reason, which is 
Jesus Christ.” We confess that Ritschl does not 
seem to us to have improved on this position 
either in balance or in truth. 

But we should be sorry to convey the idea that 
Vinet did not linger long at many transitional 
points on the way towards this goal. For such 
was not the case. And, further, had it been so, 
those who have learnt to occupy the same position 
themselves, would have had less confidence in its 
permanence than they now feel, seeing that a man 
of Vinet’s noble conservatism of temper has been 
with infinite patience over the road from begin- 
ning to end. No ‘‘neologian” he; but one in 
whose pure and humble person the new theology 
was born out of the old with travail-pangs that 
witness to the full continuity of life. This should 
serve to embolden some who hesitate to commit 
themselves to the liberty of sole and immediate 
dependence upon God in Christ, attested by the 
Spirit of Regeneration and Holiness energising in 
the pulses of the soul’s needs and satisfactions, 
both in their own persons and in those of dutiful, 
saintly, and self-forgetful men from the first 
even to the last ‘‘ bondservant of Jesus Christ.” 
It may also serve to give pause to any inclined 
hastily to acquiesce in certain rather jejune and 
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‘* positivist’ conceptions of Christianity and of 
life as seen in its light. For the Vinet, whose 
breadth of view and large humanity made his 
criticisms welcome to the /#/érateurs and thinkers 
of his day, was an eminently sane Christian, and 
no fanciful enthusiast. At a time, then, when 
the exact type of Christianity to be approved is 
often a matter of some doubt to even pious souls, 
‘*the spirit of Alexander Vinet,” which endears 
him to many others besides M. Asti¢, his faithful 
interpreter, may well be recommended to thought- 
ful Christians everywhere. It may be gathered 
not only from the excellent sketch of his Life and 
Writings by Miss Lane,‘ but also from his Vital 
Christianity and Gospel Studies, or again from the 
Outlines of Theology,* an anthology gathered from 
his works by the master-hand of Professor Astié. 

Vinet died in May, 1847, at Lausanne, where 
he spent the last decade of his life, a powerful 
factor in the life of his native Canton, not only 
by his professorial lectures and literary produc- 
tions, but also through the leading part played by 
him in the formation of the Zy/ise libre. Its 
creed and constitution—even as they stand—are 
an abiding monument to his enlightened, cath- 
olic, and profoundly Christian piety. Yet touch- 
ing both, his ideal was in advance of what he 
could get his brethren to adopt. As to Constitu- 
tion, he desired even fuller recognition of the 
laity, wishing that pastors should be consecrated 
with the aid of the elders; for ‘‘ it is the Church 
that consecrates, not the clergy.”” As to the 
creed, he would have had it yet more religious 
and experimental than was even the simple form 
finally adopted. ‘‘If,” he writes, ‘‘it be neces- 
sary that the church confess its faith, it is cer- 
tainly essential that the form of this confession be 
accessible to the humblest servant, the most 
ignorant workman, if only they are Christian, and 
that each article should find an echo in their 
hearts. Every other system leads us unconsciously 
4 to the fatth of authority and to the princi- 
ple of tradition.” 

But, after all, the spirit of Vinet cannot be 
really conveyed by an epitome. For as a writer 
he was eminently dsééngué. There is an incom- 
municable charm in the fine way in which he 
throws out his lucid and suggestive ideas. Take 
the following as examples: Conscience, as a 
primitive fact of our nature, is ‘‘a necessity to 
make our actions harmonize with our convictions.” 
‘*Repentance is a grace.” ‘* The morality of the 
gospel is known only by him in whom it has pro- 
duced the need of something more.”’ ‘‘Christian- 
ity is morality planted in the soil of grace” Ac- 

1 Edinburgh, 180): T. & T. Clark. The classical French biography 
is that by E. Rambert. Other Vinet literature is given by Miss Lane. 

2 This includes some of the profoundest and most suggestive remarks 


on Christian Ethics—* the morality which abounds in the gospel itself ’’ 
—which was eminently Vinet’'s forte. 
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cordingly, as well as for the deeper reason that 
the part is only true when seen in the light of the 
whole, no man can appreciate Vinet at his true 
worth who has not handled some of his writings. 
And he who has communed with him, in the Out- 
lines of Theology for instance, will ever after be 
at once a deeper, a more courageous, a more 
balanced thinker; and, what is even higher, a 
nobler Christian. 


PHILIP SCHAFF. 
From The New York Evangelist (Presb.) October 26, 1893. 
JANUARY 1, 1819—OCTOBER 20, 1893. 

“* Christianus sum; Christiant nthil a me alienum 
puto” (‘*I ama Christian; nothing which relates 
to Christ is a matter of indifference to me’’). 
This adaptation of Terence’s famous line appears 
on the title page of each successive volume of Dr. 
Schaff's ‘‘ History of the Christian Church,” and 
was indeed a fitting motto for the work and at the 
same time a characterization of its author. Dr. 
Schaff was a Christian. He had a profound rev- 
erence for the name of Christ. But he went 
much further than to revere the name; he wor- 
shipped Christ. In the early part of his life 
Strauss had the ear of German students, and later 
the shallower scepticism of Renan and Schenkel 
stirred up controversy. Dr. Schaff had read these 
men and had studied under Baur, but his answer 
to their arguments was his ‘‘ Person of Christ; 
the Miracle of History.” He says: ‘‘ The per- 
son of Christ is the great central miracle of his- 
tory, and the strongest evidence of Christianity. 
The very perfection of His humanity is a proof of 
His divinity. The indwelling of God in Him is 
the only satisfactory solution of the problem of 
His amazing character. Christ lives in me, 
and He is the only valuable part of my being. I 
am nothing without my Saviour. I am all with 
Him, and would not exchange Him for ten thou- 
sand worlds.”” So he wrote in 1865, and in the 
same vein in the last month of his life he said 
again and again: ‘*My only hope is that Jesus 
Christ died for sinners.”’ Christ was a reality to 
him, and much that he wrote relates directly to 
Him. Thus his best work asa commentator was on 
the Gospel of John; his favorite thought was that 
theology should be Christocentric; one of his 
most widely circulated books was the ‘‘ Person of 
Christ"; one of his English collections of religious 
poetry was ‘‘ Christ in Song’’; and one of his 
latest collections of essays bears the title, “‘Christ 
and Christianity.” To him the kingdom of God 
was one, and he looked forward to a time when 
the divisions of the Christian Church would be 
healed in answer to the Saviour’s prayer, ‘‘ that 
they all may be one.” Christ was to him the 
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Peace-maker, the Centre of attraction in whom 
the controversies of Christendom would find their 
solution. 

Flowing naturally from his affectionate and 
profound appreciation of the Perfect Life, was 
his unqualified regard for all that exalted Christ, 
and his equally pronounced antipathy to all that 
dishonored Christ. Thus he lived out the second 
part of his motto, for ‘‘ nothing which related to 
Christ was a matter of indifference” to him. It 
was to the Church which Christ had founded that 
he gave his life. He studied that Church from 
all sides and through all periods. It was in the 
spirit of loyalty to Christ that he wrote his great 
history. And it was the Spirit of Jesus which 
made him so tolerant, so just, so unprejudiced. 
The first volume of his Church History is on the 
New Testament times, and is based upon an inde- 
pendent study of the sources. He possessed a 
minute knowledge of the Greek New Testament, 
could quote large portions of it in Greek, and 
had examined for himself all questions which re- 
late to it. He kept up his reading of New Testa- 
ment commentaries and introductions to the last, 
and the revision of the first volume of his Church 
History, which was issued this year, shows that 
he was ready to adopt new views if well founded. 
But every one of the six volumes of this great 
work is witness of the extraordinary freshness of 
his information. He was eager to learn, and in- 
corporated in each successive edition of his works 
the most recent discoveries. 

Dr. Schaff took as warm an interest in all prac- 
tical Christian movements as he did in scholastic 
and exegetical questions touching Christ. He 
welcomed each new form of Christian activity, 
which seemed adapted to carry good to men. 
Just before his stroke of paralysis, in July, 1892, 
he visited the great convention of the Christian 
Endeavor Society in New York, and was deeply 
stirred by its enthusiasm; during his last year he 
came in close contact with the leaders and workers 
of the Salvation Army, and expressed his appre- 
ciation of their work; and at Chicago, a few weeks 
before his death, he greatly desired to hear Mr. 
Moody once again. In his last volume, ‘* Theo- 
logical Propaedeutic,” he speaks of *‘ the remark- 
able work of the Salvation Army, a sort of agres- 
sive military Christianity, impelled by a truly 
Apostolic spirit, and followed by rich results in 
the English-speaking world.”’ 

It was also the living out of his motto when 
he undertook to do his share towards uniting 
Christendom. The last gathering he attended 
was the recent Parliament of Religions, held in 
Chicago, and there he pleaded for Christian 
Union, pronouncing the Parliament a religious 
epoch. The vision of Christian unity did indeed 
always float before his open eyes. His own tem- 
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per was decidedly irenical and unionistic. From 
his lofty tower of faith and knowledge he surveyed 
the hosts battling upon the plain. He knew full 
well what they were fighting about. None better. 
But he hoped for a cessation of the fight and 
agreement of peace, at least for a truce till they 
might bury their dead. Dr. Schaff was no trim- 
mer or coward. He was not frightened at the 
noise of the battle, nor anxious to flee to a place 
of safety. It was not: for himself, but for the 
Church he loved that he looked and labored for 
peace. How much he actually accomplished the 
Day of Judgment will show, but this generation 
saw his activity and marvelled at it, and many re- 
joiced in it. John Dury in the seventeenth cen- 
tury labored assiduously in the same good cause, 
and likewise traveled all over Europe on his 
errands. But he had no organization back of 
him, and so much of the good he did was ‘* in- 
terred with his bones.”” Dr. Schaff lived in a 
more favorable time. He was the founder and 
ardent supporter of the American branch of the 
Evangelical Alliance, and one of the leaders in 
the Alliance of the Reformed Churches. He 
pleaded their cause, and was never weary of show- 
ing that a better acquaintance among Christians 
would result in mutual respect and hearty coéper- 
ation. The success of the meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in New York in 1873 was largely 
owing to his efforts, as was that of the meeting of 
the Alliance of the Reformed Churches in Phila- 
delphia in 1880. And it is pleasant to know that 
the last strength of his life was spent upon the 
paper entitled, ‘‘ The Re-union of Christendom,” 
prepared for the Chicago Parliament of Religions, 
already alluded to. Never did he express him- 
self more clearly and more eloquently than in that 
paper. Particularly impressive and characteristic 
is the closing section, in which he passes in review, 
with the skill of a master, the different Churches 
which together make up the Church for which 
Christ died, and gives his praise to each for its 
fidelity to some phase of truth, and then he says, 
as his final words, and surely they complete his 
irenic to the world: ‘* There is room for all these 
and many other Churches and societies in the 
kingdom of God, whose height and depth and 
length and breadth, variety and beauty, surpass 
human comprehension.”’ 

Dr. Schaff’s literary activity was extraordinarily 
varied. It was as a church historian that he first 
came into notice, and in this department he did 
much of his best work. He cultivated all branches 
of the subject. Thus, besides writing a formal 
history, he collected and commented on the 
‘*Creeds of Christendom,” brought out an edition 
of ‘‘ The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” and 
also an edition of the English translation of the 
works of Augustine and Chrysostom, and, in con- 
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junction with Dr. Wace, of London, the Post- 
Nicene Fathers in English translation. In so doing 
he supplied a felt want in providing good trans- 
lations of the most important sources for the 
periods they cover. He also rendered available 
to the English reader the wealth of German learn- 
ing contained in Herzog’s Real Encyklopadie, by 
bringing out the standard ‘‘ Schaff-Herzog Ency- 
clopedia of Religious Knowledge.”’ In adapting 
this work to the wants of the English reader, he 
added much material to that given in the German 
original. He furnished materials for contempo- 
rary church history in his ‘* Encyclopedia of Living 
Divines.”’ 

Dr. Schaff did very much to popularise Bible 
study by providing the best helps. He edited a 
translation of Lange’s voluminous commentary 
upon the Scriptures, and to it added an original 
American commentary upon the Apocrypha, pre- 
pared by Dr. E. C. Bissell. He edited for the 
American Sunday School Union a ‘“ Bible Dic- 
tionary,” which is confessedly one of the best of 
its class. He edited a ‘* Popular Commentary” 
upon the entire New Testament. To all these 
books he contributed himself. He wrote ‘‘ Through 
Bible Lands,” an account of a journey he had 
made through those countries, which is a valuable 
summary of scholarship on Biblical topography. 
His interest in Bible Revision and his knowledge 
of the subject he manifested in his ‘‘ Companion 
to the Greek New Testament.”’ 

He also entered the field of hymnology. Allu- 
sion has been made to his *‘ Christ in Song,” but 
he edited the ‘* Deutches Gesangbuck”’ and 
** Deutches Sonntagsschulgesangbuch,”’ and contrib- 
uted largely to Julian’s recently issued ‘*‘ Dic- 
tionary of Hymnology.”” Hymnology was indeed 
a favorite study. Perhaps one might call it his 
recreation, 

He was an authority in liturgic and was chair- 
man of the committee which prepared the liturgy 
of the Reformed (German) Church. Not the least 
of his services was his *‘ Christian Catechism for 
Sunday Schools and Families,” alittle work which 
has had a wide circulation, and which admirably 
presents Christian truth in a way to be grasped 
by youthful minds. 

This enormous literary activity was carried on 
simultaneously with his career as a teacher. He 
began as a tutor in Berlin University in the year 
1842, but came in 1844, in obedience to what 
was really a divine call, to the Theological 
Seminary of the German Reformed Church at 
Mercersburg. There he stayed until 1863, when 
he removed to New York, and from 1864 till 1869 
was secretary of the New York Sabbath Com- 
mittee, lecturing meanwhile on Church History in 
the Theological Seminaries in Andover, Hart- 
ford, and New York (Union). In1870 he accept- 
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ed the professorship of Theological Encyclopedia 
and Christian Symbolism in Union Theological 
Seminary, and there he taught till his death. In 
1887 he was transferred to the Chair of Church 
History on the death of Dr. Hitchcock, and when 
he resigned in April, 1893, he was made Professor 
Emeritus of Church History and Lecturer on Pro- 
paedeutic and Symbolic. He returned from his 
summering in his beloved Lake Mohonk, and his 
visit to the World’s Fair at Chicago with enthusi- 
astic determination to take up his lectureship in 
spite of the counsel of friends and physician to 
spare himself. He delivered one lecture on Pro- 
paedeutic to the Junior class, but it was his last. 
At Mercersburg he taught at times in every de- 
partment, and in Union he occupied, in addition 
to the chairs already mentioned, Chairs of Hebrew 
and of Sacred Literature. 

Dr. Schaff was a man of remarkable learning. 
His birthplace was at Coire, in Southeastern Swit- 
zerland, where he first saw the light on January 1, 
1819, but his educatioa was in Germany, at the 
gymnasium at Stuttgart, and at the universities of 
Tubingen, Halle, and Berlin. His early training 
must have been thorough, and he must have toiled 
terribly. His memory was phenomenal. It held 
like a vise all that he put into it. And his wasa 
ready mind. His enormous acquisitions were at 
immediate command. His statements of a theo- 
logical, exegetical, or historical character needed 
not to be verified, but were sure to be accurate as 
far as they went. With him yesterday's gains 
were the foundatien for to-day’s work. Thus, as 
the years went on, he had more and more intel- 
lectual wealth. 

Dr. Schaff was also a man of affairs. He had 
executive ability of a high order. A good judge 
of character and always knowing what he wanted, 
he was entrusted with important business in which 
many co-operated, and discharged his trusts with 
signal success because he knew how to choose his 
lieutenants. He first showed this power on the 
Sabbath Committee. In its behalf he travelled 
over the country and organized local committees 
and arranged public meetings. In this way he 
multiplied himself manyfold and gave the cause 
the best presentation. He next showed it in his 
staff of contributors on the translation and adapta- 
tion of Lang’s Commentary. His most conspicu- 
ous service in this line was the Bible Revision 
movement. He was chosen by the English com- 
mittee to organize the American Revision Com- 
mittee, and was its President till death. It was 
strange that a Swiss should be at the head of the 
American revisers of the English Bible, but by 
common consent there was no one in the country 
so competent as he to occupy this position. His 
adoption of American ideas as to the Lord's Day, 
and his devotion to the cause of Bible revision, 
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evinced the thoroughness of his naturalization. 
Born under republican institutions in Switzerland, 
he was in full sympathy with American institu- 
tions. He was their enthusiastic defender. In 
1854, on a visit to Germany, he delivered a course 
of lectures, afterwards incorporated in a volume 
entitled ‘‘ America.”” On the same visit, in an- 
swer to a request of the editor of this paper, he 
prepared a series of articles on German universi- 
ties and their professors, which he published un- 
der the caption, ‘‘ German Universities.” 

In 1888 he organized the American Society of 
Church History, which now numbers nearly two 
hundred members. He was its first and only 
President, and contributed to each volume of its 
papers. He carefully planned for its growth and 
permanent usefulness, had prepared a paper for 
its coming meeting in December, and hoped to be 
able to preside at least over one of its sessions. 

Dr. Schaff died in harness. He had just issued 
an elaborate volume upon ‘‘ Theological Propae- 
deutic,” which showed that his mental vigor was 
as great as ever, and he was planning to resume 
work upon the second part of his treatment of 
Medizval Church History. But a recurrence of 
that dread malady—angina pectoris—from which 
he had suffered seven years before, compelled 
him to stop work, and on Wednesday, October 
18th, a second stroke of paralysis deprived him 
of the power of speech, and he gradually sank 
till death came to his relief at a quarter to eight 
o'clock on the following Friday morning, October 
2oth. 

There was no better known man in the theo- 
logical world than Dr Schaff. He had friends 
and acquaintances in all literary centers, and ad- 
mirers everywhere. He made friends wherever 
he went. And they were won by his charming 
manners, his comradeship, his rare intelligence, 
his catholicity and simplicity. He was the far- 
thest possible remove from a ‘‘ tuft hunter,” but 
he enjoyed intimacy with the leaders of thought 
in Europe and America. Nor was his acquaint- 
ance limited to Protestants. He was equallv wel- 
come in Roman Catholic circles. He was indeed 
in every aspect a remarkable man. Of tireless 
energy, of a practical order of mind, ambitious 
for the public welfare, devoted to the cause of 
Christ, a Swiss by birth, a German by training, 
an American from choice, extraordinarily learned 
and versatile, easy of access, wholly free from 
vanity and pedantry, courteous in manner, full of 
anecdote, optimistic in temper, he played for 
many years a leading part in American church 
history. Coming here a promising youth, he died 
a veteran of rich fulfilment. The lesson of such 
a life is plainly written. It is this: Consecration 
to the noblest ends surely leads to the highest 
usefulness. 
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‘** LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT.” 


BY THE REV, T. VINCENT TYMMS. 


From Good Words (London) October, 1893 


Jolin Henry Newman is more widely known and 
better loved as the author of the hymn, ‘‘ Lead, 
kindly Light,” than as the leader of the Oxford 
movenient oras a cardinal of the Roman Church. 
Christians of all communions and of every grade 
of culture feel the charm of these musical words, 
and find in them a language for some of the deep- 
est yearnings of the soul. Yet to myriads the 
hymn is a source of painful perplexity. All 
thoughtful Protestants have asked: ‘‘ How could 
one who thus sought the leading of God's light 
come at last to a cardinal’s chair? How can we 
harmonize such an appeal to the Father of Lights 
with the writer’s sincerity, and at the same time 
with the divine faithfulness?” Roman Catholics, 
of course, are not troubled by any such questions. 
They say, with exultation, ‘* Observe how beauti- 
fully this prayer has been answered!” It was the 
plaintive cry of a human spirit wandering, as he 
truly felt, far from his ‘‘home,” among wild 
wastes of heretical and self-trustful thought, yet 
longing for such guidance and peace as Angli- 
canism was unable to afford—such peace as he 
only found after years of unconscious rebellion 
by submitting to the Holy Mother Church. On 
the other hand, total disbelievers in a prayer- 
hearing God are not at all bewildered by New- 
man’s subsequent history. In their view a man 
who was capable of writing such verses was al- 
ready on the high road to the thick darkness of 
superstition. They tell us that Newman miser- 
ably abased himself, and renounced the manly 
duty of self-guidance, while saying ‘‘ Pride ruled 
my will.” Their view is that one who could re- 
sign himself to walk without a determined goal or 
path, and was content to go plunging on ‘*‘ o’er 
crags and seas ” without looking two steps ahead, 
was sure to go deeper and deeper into dark- 
ness; was just the man to follow any fen-fire 
which might raise a sickly light above its native 
morass; just the man to yield the government of 
his mind to any strong commanding voice which 
challenged his unquestioning obedience, and so a 
most likely individual to sink at last into such a 
bog of superstition as the Romish Church. 

For most of us neither the Agnostic nor the 
Romanist view is satisfactory; each may be al- 
lowed to quicken thought and suggest inquiry, 
but the mystery remains. Only the great Father 


of Lights can even now read all that was passing 
through Newman’s soul when this lay gushed from 
his heart, but it is possible to clear away some of 
our perplexity by a closer study of his inner life. 
Such a study will show that when Newman wrote 
‘* Lead, kindly Light,” he was not, as multitudes 
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suppose, a bewildered thinker troubled by the 
deeper problems of spiritual religion, but had al- 
ready abjured the right of private judgment, and 
was a Romanist in all but a few points on which 
he inconsistently continued to hold independent 
opinions for about a dozen years. 

In other ways Newman was unlike the imagin- 
ary being with whose conflicts and contrition 
many sympathise while thrilled with his voicing 
of their own unutterable thoughts. Were it pos- 
sible to read this hymn as the composition of an 
unknown author some sixty years since, we might 
well imagine that this nameless person had spent 
a gay if not riotous youth, and so found by ex- 
perience the vanity of sensuous pleasure, the 
‘* bitterness of things too sweet,” the disastrous 
consequences of a proud self-rule. We might 
suppose that, in defiance of the inward monitor, 
he had stiffly claimed and held the right to 
please himself and to lean upon his own 
understanding, until chastening griefs, tempered 
by subduing mercies, taught the wisdom of 
humility and the blessedness of being guided 
through all the rough and lonely places of religious 
thought and moral difficulty into the land of light 
and uprightness. Looking at the date, 1833, we 
should say, “This traveler has long since closed 
his pilgrimage! Guided by the Light he so 
earnestly desired he has surely crossed each moor 
and fen, each crag and torrent safely. His face 
was towards the dawn, and without doubt the 
dawn, moving faster than his feet, has met him; 
he has found Peniel, and has also seen the smile 
of ‘angel faces’ in the city of the saints.” 

No Christian heart will fail to cherish the hope 
that John Newman hasindeed found the heavenly 
goal, but it will help this faith if we see whata 
thick intellectual veil shut out the light from 
Newman’s soul, and how all the forces of inward 
loyalty to truth were enlisted on the side of submis- 
sion to ecclesiastical authority, as the lamp which 
screens and transmits the light of heaven. 

In the year of the great Reform Bill Newman’s 
health broke down under the strain of literary 
labor and controversial excitement. Hating 
Liberalism and all its works, political and theo- 
logical, he fled to the South of Europe. The 
scope of this article will not permit a full recital of 
his creed at this time, but the deepest seam of 
sentiment and conviction crops out in the verses 
of this period. Under date ‘‘Oxford, Nov. 25, 
1832,’ he wrote these beautiful but strangely 
superstitious lines on the ‘‘ Sign of the Cross ”:— 


‘* Whene’er across this sinful flesh of mine 
I draw the Holy Sign, 
All good thoughts stir within me, and renew 
Their slumbering strength divine; 
Till there springs up a courage high and true 
To suffer and to do, 


‘* And who shall say, but hateful spirits around, 
For their brief hour unbound, 
Shudder to see, and wail their overthrow ? 
While on far heathen ground 
Some lonely Saint hails the fresh odour, though 
Its source he cannot know.” 


A few weeks later, and while on board a sailing- 
ship off Cape Ortegal, he wrote his poem entitled 
‘*Private Judgment,” which is an appeal to 
‘* Liberal Christians’? to renounce that exercise 
of reason without which, as we believe, no man 
can receive or walk in the light of divine truth :— 

‘* Poor wand’rers, ye are sore distress’d 
To find that path which Christ has bless’d, 
Track’d by His saintly throng ; 
Each claims to trust his own weak will, 
Blind idol! so ye languish still, 
All wranglers and ali wrong. 


‘* He saw of old, and met your need, 
Granting you prophets of His creed, 
The throes of fear to swage; 
They fenced the rich bequest He made, 
And sacred hands have safe convey’d 
Their charge from age to age. 


‘* Wand’rers, come home! obey the call! 
A Mother pleads, who'll ne’er let fall 
One grain of Holy Truth; 
Warn you and. win she shall and must, 
For now she lifts her from the dust, 
To reign as in her youth.” 


It is pathetic, yet to weary thinkers veering 
round towards authority for rest it is noteworthy 
that when these lines were written Newman 
deemed the Anglican Church his mother, and in 
her name gave his touching invitation to ‘* come 
home.” But the most significant point in this 
pregnant poem is its identification of ‘‘ private 
judgment” with ‘‘self-will.”” In this respect it 
becomes an instructive comment on the words 
‘** Pride ruled my will.”” In the same month, ‘‘ Off 
Ithaca,” he wrote words in which, under the 
phrase ‘‘ heretic, self-trusting guide,” he classed 
Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, with all Liberal Church- 
men and Nonconformists, among the deadliest 
snares to be avoided by a child of God. How 
sincerely he meant and how terribly he obeyed 
this warning may be known by his subsequent 
actions. 

For many months Newman lingered about 
the Mediterranean coasts and visited the 
towns of Italy. For*the most part he avoided 
intimate intercourse with Roman _ Catholics, 
though he called twice on Cardinal Wiseman in 
Rome. His thoughts were still of England, and 
as news came telling of Liberal measures and suc- 
cesses, he declares, ‘‘I had fierce thoughts 
against the Liberals,’ and again, ‘‘It was the 
success of the Liberal cause which fretted me in- 
wardly. I became fierce against its instruments 
and manifestations. A French vessel was at Al- 
giers; I could not even look at the tricolor.” As 
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strength returned he became imbued with the 
thought that he had a work to do in England, 
and fretted like an impatient war-horse for the 
battle. While in Rome, he and H. Froude com- 
menced to publish a seriesof verses in the British 
Magazine, and the motto, selected from Homer, 
was the saying of Achilles on returning to the 
war: ‘‘ You shall know the difference when Iam 
back again.” 

Filled with these feelings he went to Sicily and 
was stricken with fever. His servant thought 
that he was dying, and begged for instructions. 
He gave them, but added: ‘‘I shall not die, I 
shall not die, for I have not sinned against 
light, I have not sinned against light.”” Years 
afterwards he was unable to say what these 
words meant. Can we be wrong in thinking that he 
had had some doubts about the way in which he 
had shut out questioning thoughts from his own 
mind, just as he had once severely closed his 
brother’s mouth? The words must have been an 
answer to some inward misgivings, and I believe 
they represent an honest verdict that he had done 
right in thus quenching what most of us would 
call the light of God’s great gift of reason in his 
soul. I say an honest verdict—yet it was an 
awful mistake, and became an almost final closure 
of his intellect to any ray which was not of the 
color favored by his Church authority. 

Before leaving his inn to return home, he 
sat down on his bed and sobbed bitterly. 
When his servant asked what ailed him he 
could only answer, ‘‘I have a work to do in 
England.” He had no misgivings about the 
nature and object of that work. He was not 
a knight errant in search of a cause, but the 
sworn knight of Catholicism shaken with an 
awful sense of duty to bring the Anglican 
Church into obedience to a well-defined rule 
of faith and practice. He foresaw’ great 
sorrows, bewilderments, toils, stumblings, 
and spiritual wounds, but believed himself a 
chosen servant, a predestined champion of 
‘*the Truth.” Thus enclosed by religious 
certitude as a wall through which no thought of 
doubt should ever be allowed to break, his agita- 
tion was only caused by a tremulous sense of his 
own weakness and unwisdom as a soldier of the 
Church; and his desire for light was only an in- 
tense yearning for guidance in the practical steps 
of a course to which he stood committed with a 
devotion that regarded any re-consideration of his 
fundamental religious principles as asin of rebelion. 

Thus chafing with ardent longing to begin his 
great campaign, Newman was detained in Palermo 
waiting for a vessel. During this time he visited 
the churches and found his spirit strangely calmed 
by an influence which proceeded, as he thought, 
from the presence of departed saints :— 


‘* The Fathers are in dust, yet live to God. 
So says the Truth; as if the motionless clay 
Still held the seeds of life beneath the sod 
Smouldering and struggling tillthe judgment-day. 


‘*And hence we learn with reverence to esteem 
Of these frail houses, though the grave confines; 
Sophist may urge his coming tests, and deem 
That they are earth; but they are heavenly shrines.” 

In the Straits of Bonifacio his homebound ship 
was becalmed, and there, quietly waiting for his 
work, he wrote ‘‘ Lead, kindly Light.” That 
week of stillness on the calm, blue sea 
waiting for power to pass upon his way, was a 
type of the whole season spent abroad. It wasa 
time of bodily revival and of mental recovery; a 
time of review and forecast; a time of high think- 
ing, of gathering resolve, of concentrating pur- 
pose, and of girding on the harness for a future 
war. Inthat season the soul’s energies, deprived 
of all vent in action, sought relief in poetical ex- 
pression. It was one of those periods of luxuriant 
fancy and exalted sentiment which often come to 
gifted natures when a long rest has followed un- 
due mental and emotional strain. It was a lyrical 
interlude between the prose chapters of a working 
life. Nearly all the hymns in the ‘‘ Lyra Apos- 
tolica”’ were written during this brief period, and 
most of them on the voyage from Palermo to 
Marseilles. 

Nothing could more painfully yet vividly illus- 
trate Newman's religious temper and conviction 
of duty than an incident which occurred immedi- 
ately on his arrival in England. While the touch- 
ing strains of ‘‘ Lead, kindly Light,” were being 
written, Francis Newman was travelling home 
from Persia, where he had been working as a mis- 
sionary, and whither he hoped to return with new 
colleagues. The two brothers reached their 
native land almost on the same day. ‘These 
two men, each loving the other, met—they 
met twice—and then by John’s act and solely on 
account of religious differences, they parted to 
meet no more for many years. This was one of 
those painful sacrifices of personal feeling to which 
John H. Newman was steeling his nature when he 
wrote ‘‘Lead, kindly Light!” It was one of 
those rough crags or brawling torrents he had 
nerved himself to cross. It was in unison with 
that horror of contact with heretics we have 
already noticed in his verse and with other lines 
of the same period on ‘‘ Apostacy,” in which, ad- 
dressing France as he beheld her shores, he said: 
‘*It is not safe to place the mind and heart 

On brink of evil, or its flame to see, 

Lest they should dizzy, or some taint impart, 

Or to our sin a fascination be, 

And so in silence I will now proclaim 
Hate of thy present self, and scarce will sound thy name.” 

It is, indeed, asample of the cruel way in which 
conscience may do violence to humanity, when 
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the outward light it has elected to follow is not 
the true light which shines from Him who made 
the heart. We also know from the pen of Francis 


Newman how terribly it worked to drive him out | 


of touch with those who might have exerted a 
moderating influence on his mind.'* 

Within a month of this estrangement, Keble 
preached his sermon on ‘‘ National Apostacy,” 
and so began the public history of the Oxford 
movement. Of that movement I cannot now 
write, except as it exhibits the cribbed and _nar- 
row sense in which Newman was a seeker after 
light. His chosen task was to examine the 
articles, homilies, creeds and rubrics of the Ang- 
lican Church to see how far they could be made 
to endure a Catholic interpretation. It was a 
perilous task for so agile and subtle an intellect. 
It was a monstrous task for one who was con- 
tending that the Anglican Church was a supreme 
authority in matters of faith and practice. Here 
was a man who hated and _ renounced private 
judgment, toiling to twist and turn the teachings 
ot his teacher into harmony with true doctrine 
as conceived by himself! It is not strange that 
for many years half England suspected him of 
being a Jesuit in disguise, and read with angry 
dismay his scholastic refinements and word-split- 
ting discussions. We can see now that all through 
he was honest, but he has confessed that he was 
then in a false position without knowing it. 
Slowly, very slowly, his position became plain. 
But at last, in the quiet rectory of Littlemore, 
it flashed upon him, that he was only kept out of 
the Roman Church because as a man possessed of 
reason he rejected Mariolatry, transubstantiation, 
and a few other irrational developments of doc- 
trine. It was a humbling discovery, He had 
denounced private judgment, yet he had judged 
Rome! He had disowned Protestantism, yet he, 
a fallible child, had presumed to protest against 
what he dared to brand as a superstition. There 
was no new appeal of truth to his consciousness 
as aman before God. There was no process of 
rational inquiry closed by intelligent conviction. 
There was simply an act of submission. He had 
said, thirteen years before, ‘‘Obey the call,” and 
now he must obey it himself, and he obeyed. Up 
to the moment when Father Dominic, the 
Passionist, laid hands on him as a convert, New- 
man did not believe the whole Roman creed. He 
simply took the new articles as a servant receives 
new orders from a new master. His own words 
are, ‘‘I did not believe the doctrine till I was a 
Catholic. I had no difficulty in believing it as 
soon as I believed that the Roman Church was the 
oracle of God.” That such things were difficult 
to believe he admitted always. He never did be- 
lieve them in the sense of mentally seeing and 


1 ‘** Phases of Faith,”’ p. 34. 
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confessing their truth, but simply took them over 
as dogmas to be held against all the assaults of 
reason within or from without. 

It is pathetic to read this confession from a man 

so gifted with those intellectual powers which 
link us to the Creator, and enable us to have true 
discourse and commerce with each other and with 
the great universe. But the saddest part of the 
business has yet to be observed. When a man 
enters the Papal communion he is bound by her 
authority not only in intellect but in conscience, 
and must accept, and if needs be defend, what- 
ever dogmas her casuists have framed if they 
have also received official sanction. Some of 
these dogmas affect the duty of truthfulness: e.g. 
Father Ligouri, an Italian Jesuit, wrote a book 
which received official sanction, and in it he 
affirms the duty of equivocation, even under a 
judicial oath, when a just cause arises. Charles 
Kingsley flung this book at Newman and chal- 
lenged him either to repudiate or endorse its 
teaching. Newman defended the book. He said 
it was ethically sound, although he confessed that 
as an Englishman he did not like the Italian's doc- 
trine and would never avail himself of such 
license. All honor to him as an Englishman! 
But what a pass for a Christian teacher to come to 
when officially obliged to defend a doctrine which 
as a plain Englishman he hated! He defended it, 
I believe, with sincere loathing, as, if commanded 
by the Papal conclave, he would have washed a 
leper’s wounds or cleansed a malignant cancer. 
3ut if some years before one had said to him, 
‘*John H. Newman, you will one day write a 
defence of Ligouri,” he would have answered— 
‘*Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this 
thing ?” 

It is unspeakably painful to write these things of 
a great leader who has but lately passed away. But 
because he was a man of somuch charm and power 
we need to see and faithfully declare, that before 
he wrote ‘‘ Lead, kindly Light,’ he had already 
done for hisown mind what Romanists do for their 
cathedrals, when they almost exclude the daylight 
that their own tapers may shine with what seems 
a more religious light. His cry was not insincere, 
but his words did not express the thoughts which 
uninitiated minds suppose. The Hearer of Prayer 
was not unfaithful, for He refused no light which 
Newman craved. Therefore the Agnostic, who 
girds at prayer, cannot point his weapon with 
Newman’s Hymn. The Romanist cannot urge 
that a mental condition which was already de- 
termined was reached as an answer to this sub- 
sequent plea. The Protestant need not be sur- 
prised that one whose cry for light was the out- 
come of a passionate hatred of private judgment 
should be allowed to drift, through years of un- 
conscious inconsistency, to the only place where 
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Christians who darken reason can find an appro- 
priate home. The Protestant position is often 
derided as an untenable halting-place betwixt the 
two goals represented by the brothers Newman. 
In reality, it is one which avoids the error and 
includes the truth of each. It admits, with John, 
that we need a light from heaven, yet it insists, 
with Francis, that our spiritual faculties are to be 
relied upon as capable of discerning spiritual truth. 
As against Francis, it denies that the seeing eye 
of the soul contains the whole truth we need. As 
against John, it denies that we are bound, or even 
free, to welcome any doctrine which is not self- 
commended to our consciousness as true, however 
venerable and august the authority by which it is 
presented. Francis virtually bids us be content 
with an eye; John bids us shut that eye and let 
the Church guide us as she will. Our wisdom is 
to say, “‘ Lead, kindly Light,” and then to open 
wide our eyes, assured that in God's light we shall 
see light, and our path shine more and more 
clearly, over moor and fen, and crag and torrent, 
until we come through Death’s shadow to the Per- 
fect Day. 


NO LAY CRITICISM. 

We are beginning to find out what was done at 
the meeting of the archbishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church, held in Chicago, last December. 
A communication which had been sent to the edi- 
tors of the Catholic journals throughout the 
country lets in a good deal of light on the sub- 
ject. Some of the Catholic journals had taken 
the liberty to criticise sharply the doings of the 
hierarchy. So far as we know that is a perfectly 
legitimate thing to do. A bishop, even in the ex- 
ercise of his functions, is no more above criticism 
than is the President of the United States. An 
American citizen can dislike and can properly 
criticise, sometimes in sharp language, the policy 
or acts of the chief executive of the country, or 
of the Governor of his State. This is a part of 
the defenses of our liberty. 

The communication sent to the editors, how- 
ever, by the archbishops, contains the following 
very interesting admonition: 

‘It is a source of sadness and humiliation to us 
that our position forces us again and again to 
caution editors of Catholic newspapers that 
neither they themselves nor those who assist 
them should attack ecclesiastics, and above all 
bishops; nor should they constitute themselves 
the judges of Episcopal decisions, decrees and 
other such matters pertaining to the administra- 
tion of a diocese, or find fault with them, and 
thus expose them to the ridicule of the faithful 
and non-Catholics, Rather let them heed the 
word of the Apostle and learn to be obedient and 


submissive to superiors. Let them by their words 
and by their example teach that authorities be 
properly respected. They may well recall the 
wisdom-fraught councils of the great Father and 
teacher of the faithful. 

‘** Above all, let the name of bishops be sacred 
among Catholic writers, for to them reverence is 
due, because of their high office and dignity. Nor 
let them think themselves privileged to examine 
critically what divinely appointed pastors, in ex- 
ercise of their power, have established, for such 
conduct disturbs good order and creates intolera- 
ble confusion. This reverence, which no one 
may omit, should shine as anexample in Catholic 
journalists. 

‘*And lest the present evil, a daily growing 
source of scandal to Catholics and others, should 
continue to flourish, we judge well to meet it, 
not by cautions and advices merely, but also by 
ecclesiastical penalties. Wherefore, for the 
future, laymen or clerics who themselves, or 
through others associated with or encouraged by 
them, in public print assail by wanton words, ill- 
natured utterances, raileries, those in authority— 
much more if they presume to carp at orcondemn 
a bishop’s methods of administration—all these 
principals, partners and abettors, disturbers, con- 
temnors and enemies of ecclesiastical discipline, 
as they are, we declare guilty of gravest scandal, 
and thereby, their fault being proved, deserving 
of censure.” 

We should like to know upon what meat these 
our bishops feed that they have grown so great 
as to be above criticism by the press. Obedience 
and submission to superiors is right within the 
limits of administration, but opinion cannot be 
thus controlled nor the expression of it limited. 
A bishop has a right to govern his diocese, but he 
has no right to pretend that he never makes a 
mistake or cannot be criticised. We should 
like to know whya Catholic editor should not have 
the ‘‘ privilege to examine critically what divinely 
appointed pastors have established ?"’ Divinely 
appointed pastors can establish very unwise things. 
We are interested to know what those ecclesias- 
tical penalties are by which editors are to be 
prevented from criticising a bishop's method 
of administration. We suppose the most 
effective method will be for the bishop to pro- 
nounce his censure upon the journal and forbid 
his people to subscribe to it. That has been tried 
in Cincinnati with great success. But it is not 
the American way of doing things, and we do not 
believe it is the Christian way of doing things.— 
The Independent. 





A. D. 1900. 


It is proposed to celebrate the conclusion of 
the nineteenth century of the Christian Era by 
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appropriate public services. The suggestion is 
made that the commemoration shall be held at 
one central locality. Chicago has begun to talk 
of entertaining the chief assembly. Some sug- 
gest a Fair. Paris announces a disposition to 
hold a World's Exposition. 

We advocate separate celebrations in a number 
of localities, and celebrations by the churches. 
The Christian Era is to be the theme, therefore 
the churches ought to see to it that there shall 
be a Christian review of the centuries. Christian 
truth has produced Christian civilization. Let 
governments do what they will. Let those in- 
terested chiefly in material progress do what they 
will. The church should not fail to rehearse the 
world's indebtedness to the truths maintained by 
the followers of Christ. If there has been an 
evolution during these nineteen hundred years, it 
has been an evolution out of and by means of the 
person, work and words of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
as upheld and declared by Revelation and the 
Church of Christ. There should be a thoroughly 
Christian celebration of the close of this long and 
eventful period of human history, of the position 
attained so full of promise for the coming century. 

In no one place can this commemoration be 
effectively observed. Everybody who has been 
in Chicago during the past fortnight has been im- 
pressed with the fact that a multitude of three 
hundred thousand men, women and children, add- 
ed to a resident population of more than a million 
of souls, hinders and prevents an effective observ- 
ance of anything. The crowd, the discomfort, 
the confusion and turmoil, limit the impressions 
of public exercises, rival and discolor them. 

It will be better to celebrate nineteen hundred 
years of the power of the life and work of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, A. D. 1900, separately in every 
hamlet and in a score of centres in every city of 
the land. 

The Churches should make sure that the cele- 
bration shall be of the CuRiIsTIAN Era, and not 
an era of mechanical arts, or scientific research, 
or of governmental progress to constitutional lib- 
erty or to constitutional monarchies, or any other 
attainment. The distinctive character of the 
commemoration should be an affirmation of what 
has been wrought by the Gospel of the Son of 
God.— The Christian Intelligencer. 


NeANbDER, professor of theology in Berlin, was 
one day overtaken by a thunder-storm. He 
jumped into a cab, but could not give either the 
number of his house or the name of the street. 
The driver thought the man was mad, and was 
about to tell him to get out, when the professor 
espying a student, called out to him and said, 
‘* Just tell the man where I live.” Neander’s sis- 
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ter, who kept house for him, took fresh apart- 
ments nearer the university, as she thought the 
distance too great for her brother. A few days 
after their removal he complained of the long, 
and tiring walk, and it then turned out that he 
had always gone first to the old lodgings, and so 
round to the university. —Chrontk der Zeit. 
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